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THE HEBREW LANGUAGE. 


Tue Jewish nation is the great link of connection between the past, the 
a and the future. Countless races have been swept from the 
ra the eee the mightiest dynasties have vanished, the proudest 
nie - aid low, the languages of myriads of men have scarce left 
‘mpress of their existence on the page of history ; yet from the 
“uning of time this race has kept on the even tenor of its way; 
cee yet not utterly broken by misfortune; chastened, yet not 
ti y grief; ground to the dust, yet not annihilated by misery ; 
Rich % te net overwhelmed by conquest, glory, and regal power. 
x, fe all others in the memory of the past, buoyant in the hope 
ae F sent, confident in the promise of the future, unshaken by 
y, and self-dependent in prosperity—what are the secrets of so 

* a0 immortality? They are simply these: trust in the Divine 


oo the inheritance of the holy volumes, the possession of the 
relia ae These are the pillars upon which the faith of Israel 


rocks which have defied from time immemorial the 
WE delity. Strong in the consciousness of their deep-set 
prt in the heart of every Jew, they look on calmly and proudly 
. © Storms roused in the bosom of the placid ocean of religion by 


thei ben Patition, bigotry and intolerance, break harmlessly against 
imparted “ oa im this immortal heritage; the Hebrew race have 
; €ssings to humanity, and every religion has gleaned its 


(Mecklenburg-square), 1; M. L, 


o the philologist it offers a mine of countless wealth; , 
storeliouse of language, whence every tongue has érrdwed 


divinest principles from the Hebrew “ tree of life.” The revelation vouch- 
sated to them as alone worthy, has been extended through their influence 
to every civilised people ; the tomes of Holy Writ, confided to their 
hands, have thence passed to spread the belief in God to all mankind, 
Yet one of these gifts, the sacred tongue, remains to us alone; and 
although it has imparted some of its power and beauty,to every ancient, and 
thence to every modern language, yet it is none the les#our own; its form 
has enriched them, its spirit is exclusively ours. To the Hebrew language 
civilisation owes a mighty debt; it embodies within itself the proof of 
its divine origin, and is a living testimony to the truth of the records it 
hands down to posterity. How wonderful, too, is its preservation 
through so many ages! Other tongues, once spoken by mighty people, 
have gradually faded away till scarce a vestige remains; but this has 
triumphed over every obstacle, and, endowed with the spirit of its 
Founder, has been enabled to cast off the corroding rust of time, and 
stands forth now as perfect and as pure as when it resounded amid 
‘the thunders and the lightnings, and the thick cloud upon the 
mount.” 


it is indeedrthe 


attributes, without dimming the lustre of their source: to the historian 
it is the landmark in the ocean of time, guiding his researches amid the 
records of days long gone by: to the divine it is the token of man’s 
noblest possession, the eternal covenant of the Lord. 

To us it is all this,and much more ; it is our inheritance, our religion, 
and our nationality. To us it is fraught with the bright memories of 
the past; it brings back recollections of our former glory, when its 
decrees were acknowledged as all-powerful, its teachings were listened 
to with contrite spirit and on bended knee, and its message was one of 
peace and brotherhood to all mankind. The witness of our brightest 
glory as of our deepest shame, it is indissolubly bound up with our very 
existence. 

Holding so exalted an opinion of the influence of the sacred language, 
we regard with a jealous eye every attempt at innovation; and utterly 
disapprove of the efforts now being made by some of our co-religionists 
to banish it from our ritual. It argues, indeed, a sad state of indiffer- 
ence, when we find entire congregations so ignorant of what should be 
the first study of every Jewish youth, as to be unable to comprehend 
their daily prayers, and desirous of expressing them in words rendered 
more familiar tu them by coastant use. We consider it as one of the 
chief beauties of our religion that it should havea language comsecrated 
to its own purposes, and as conveying the high moral lesson, that inas- 
much as our lips are taught to offer up a peculiar thanksgiving, so 
should our hearts be equally isolated from the affairs of this life, and 
yield an undivided homage at the altar of the Most High. 

And if we descend from these loftier grounds, and view it as a mere 
question of policy, we should be extremely careful how we sever those 
ties of nationality which have hitherto borne us triumphantly through 
every schism; for what then becomes of our boast that a Jew may 
take a part in the service of cvery synagogue, since, though the ritual 
may present slight differences, yet the language is in all the same? 
Thus we were rejoiced to find this principle recognised to the fullest 
extent even by the Margaret-street congregation, the entire [ritual of 
which is in the Hebrew language. ! 

Guided by these motives, we earnestly trust that the intention of any 
such change may be abandoned, lest, in their anxiety to strengthen 
the edifice of religion, the efforts of its promoters serve but to 
destroy it, by removing the corner-stone., 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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_ times, in great reputation in Germany and France. 
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ANNALS OF THE BOHEMIAN ISRAELITES, 
Duarine Tue Sixty Years rrom 1656 mo P7716. 
Brom L’Univers Taraélite” for July, W851. 

( Condluded from page'6 1.) 

Ill. 


A stroke of Jesuitism—Deplorable state of the Israelites of Bohemia under 
Joseph the First—Great reputation of the Rabbies of Prague in Germany 
and France. 

The Jesuits, the scourge of the Israelites of Bohemia, were anxious to 
compel the disciples of Moses to render homage to a bronze crucifix which 
had been placed upon a bridge that separated the two towns of Prague. 
In order to effect their object more subtilly, the reverend fathers had 
caused the name of God to be placed upon this crucifix in Hebrew cha- 
racters. In spite of this stroke of Jesuitism, the Israelites passed over 
the bridge without making any sign of veneration for the sacred name, 
which was there inscribed in letters of gold; and this circumstance 
often caused a great deal of trouble. In 1704, the students, animated 
by a false zeal for religion, maltreated the Israelites, and obliged them 
to pay the costs of the combat, after having suffered all the blows and 
disasters attendant upon it. 

The state of the Jews in Bohemia under Joseph the First, who suc- 
ceeded Leopold upon the throne of Bohemia, did not undergo any im- 
portant change. They continued to exercise their commerce and 
industry with a considerable amount of zeal and ardour. By their 


activity they were enabled entirely to rebuild their town at Prague, such . 


as it was before the fire of 1689, so that in 1708 they counted more 
than three hundred reconstructed buildings. These houses were then 
inhabited by a population of more than two thousand souls, and could 
not but give to an observing mind a sad idea of the state of the Israel- 
ites of Prague. Forty individuals in one house alone! Frequently 
this number was doubled; for those who were in a condition to live 
expensively, effected the introduction into the neighbouring houses of 
those individuals who were at first destined to their habitations. 

One sees, then, in the Jewish quarter of Prague, a state of things of 
which it is difficult to conceive, and the effects of which were very ter- 
rible during the time of the plague. Many families dwelt in a single 
chamber, where, in order to lie down, they were obliged at night to 
suspend their couches from the ceiling. Others were condemned to live 
continually in dark cellars, where the rays of the sun never penetrated ; 
aud as they had no means of defraying the expense of lights, they passed 
their lives in darkness ! 

The royal authority, instead of permitting the Jews to increase their 
quarter, only sought to diminish their number, in order to change this 
intolerable state of things. By patent of the 30th of October, 1708, it 
was ordained that, for the future, no Igraelite foreigner should come 
into Bohemia without a certificate stating his means of existence, and 
that he should not sojourn there more than six weeks. The transgression 
of this order was punished the first time by banishment from the king- 
dom; the second time the offender was branded, and expelled after 
having been beaten with cords, 

In 1709, Abraham Broda was called as Chief Rabbi to Metz, in 
France. He was replaced in his functions of chief of the school by 
Jacob Reicher, of the Bak family. Reicher, son of Rabbi Joseph Bac- 
tofen, and son-in-law to Rabbi Wolf Spira, was well learned in Talmudic 
science. The following year, in 1710, Jonathan Eybeschiitz came to 
Prague; he was as yet young, but he was not slow to signalise himself 
verv soon as one of the most eminent men that the capital had ever 


possessed. 


The Rabbies of Prague were at this age, and still more in future 
Metz, above all, 
did not desire any other spiritual chief than a member of the Rabbinate 
ef Prague. We have'seen that Gabriel ben Loeb and Abraham Broda 
were called successively to the Rabbinic chair at Metz. Jacob Reicher, 
Jonathan Eybeschiitz, and two others, Rabbies of the capital of Bohe- 
mia, were also named Chief Rabbies of the Israelite community of Metz 
during the eighteenth ceftury. 


IV. 
Reign of Charles the Sixth—Secret practices of the Jesuits—Dorrible ravages 
of the plague in the Jewish town of Prague. 

The first years of the reign of Charles the Sixth were especially 
unfortunate to the Bohemian Israelites, particularly to those of Prague. 
The Jesuits, always the enemies of the descendants of Jacob, secretly 
animated the populace and their disciples, the students of the university 
of Prague, againstthem. The 16th of November, 1711, these students 
fell upon the Jewish quarter; and during two days the inhabitants of 
this quarter were obliged to defend themselves with arms. During ‘the 
whole of the year 1712, the students, ever excited by their professors, 
persecuted the Jews of Prague ; in 1713, one of them killed a Jewish 
woman in open daylight. The author of the German-Hebrew history 
which bears the title, ‘‘ The rest of Israel,” relates, that studying then 
at Prague under Rabbi David Oppenheimer, he was an eye-witness of 
this crime. 

To these persecutions of the underhand dealings of the reverend 
Jesuit fathers was soon joined'that of the plague, which made terrible 
ravages among the horribly lodged Jews of Prague. According to an 
official report cited by Schudt, but which is certainly exaggerated, the 
number of Israclites who died between the Ist of July and the lst of 
November, 1713, was twelve thousand and nineteen. Nathaniel Weil 
speaks of four thousand, and one list in German-Hebrew brings the 
bumber to three thousand four hundred. This list is appended to a 
Plaintive elegy, composed in -the same dialect, by Moses Eisenstadt. 


There is another elegy in German-Hebrew existing, by the pr; 
ehvel Cohen Gersonide. Besides @hese lamentations, 
wativeof the plaguewf 1'713,elegamtly written dim thagosealled 
Janguage, bubuit deesinatgive the uanmiber of the-wictims.af this 
malady. epider 

Among the sufferers from this great mortality we count many notsl 
persons, such as Samuel Taussig, primate of Bohemia; Sip; Neustaed 4 
Rabbi; Benjamin Wolf, chanter of the synagogue; Rabbj Moses se) 
Rabbi Simeon, his brother ; Nachum, chanter of the synagogue. Hah: 
Eli, ete. The ‘learned Jonah Landschreiber, the author of ee | 
esteemed works, terminated his career also in 1713; as roger. . 
friend, Rabbi Jacob Reicher, he had been happily called to Wow 
this same year, in order to fill there the office of Chief Rabbi, and _ 
thence to Metz in the-same capacity. ——— 

pecity 

In the midst of these misfortunes of the Israelite congregation of 
Prague, the Jesuits did not cease to persecute the children of Israe] 
In 1714, they took possession of a great number of Hebrew books lef, 
by the victims of the epidemic, and they caused them to be buy 
under the pretext that they contained doctrines contrary to Christianit 

The same year, the authorities of the town of Prague took now 
measures against Jewish foreigners; they would not allow them to cater 
into the capital, except by one particular gate, and their abode was only 
tolerated in the Jewish quarter; and the proprietors of the houses where 
spirits were sold were prohibited, under a penalty of a thousand ducats 
from letting an establishment be hircd by an Isrrelite foreigner. 3 

To these various storms at last succeeded a calm, about the end of 
1715, and with it the prosperity and well-being of the Israelites of 
Prague reappeared. They showed themselves very grateful toward: 
their sovereign ; and on the eighteenthoof May, 1716, they celebrated 
with grand demonstrations of joy tue birth of Prince Leopold, The 
account of these rejoicings has been published, embellished with engray. 
ings. This document, of which a translation into German-Hebrey 
exists, is very interesting, inasmuch as it makes us acquainted with the 
artistic and scientific state of the Jewish community of Prague at the 
commencement of the eighteenth century. 

We find in it, at first, the names and attributes of the members of 
the administration of the congregation : of the president, Samuel Saexel, 
of Abraham Schunrdreher and of Feitel Fanta, assessors . and of Isaac 
Schnurdreher, receiver of contributions, There we learn that among 
the community there were at that time many musicians, such as Isaac 
Bass, composer; Israel Cantor, Sine Klaber, and Solomon Bonii, 
chanters; a manufacturer of organs, named Meir Mahler ; a dancing- 
master, called Isserle Tantzer; and, 4t last, two doctors of medicine, 
Solomon Gumpert, and his son, Moses Gumpert, and an apothecary, 

Many young people who had figured in the proceedings of the Jewish 
town became true heroes, and, in the month of November following, 
valiantly sustained a war against the students of the university, which 
lasted many days; since this there bas not been any persecution on the 
part of the students of Prague, and the year 1716 figures in the Israelite 
annals of Bohemia as a year of triumph and victory. 
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ANCIENT BABYLON. 
(Continued from page 58.) 


- Babylon is represented as having been in the form of a perfect square. 
According to the largest estimate of its dimensions, that of Herodotus, 
each side extended one hundred and-twenty stadia, equal to about fifteen _ 
miles, giving sixty miles for the entire circuit, and one hundred and 
twenty-six square miles for the area. In theregions of civilisation at pre- 
sent, no parallel case exists, or any which may be deemed an approximation 
to it, of a city occupying such an extent of ground. But we are not f0 
frame our ideas of the eastern and ancient from the western and modern: 
and look to our closely-packed towns and condensed population as sam- 
ples of the arrangement of things three thousand years ago in Central 
Asia. Not London or Paris, but Ispahan and Pekin, will shape ov 
imaginations rightly. Babylon, we know, was very loosely built, as 
many of: the oriental towns now are, containing within their 
considerable space of garden ground. The dwellings were usually 
detached, as a security in case of fire. There were large open te 
for pleasure and cultivation, and a sufficient quantity of land left or 
tillage to sustain the inhabitants if shut up within their walls. Quintus 
Curtius, writing no doubt from the account of one who accompany 
Alexander, expressly states: ‘“‘ The buildings of this city do not “om 
to the walls, but are at tae distance of an acre (jugerum) from } om. 
Neither is the whole city covered with houses, but only nineteen furlongs 
(stadia;) nor do the houses stand in rows by each other, irs 
intervals which separate them are sown and cultivated, that they m* 
furnish subsistence in case of siege.” 
In the eastern cities of the present day, the great majority 0 a 

houses are of one story only, so that the same number of people ae 
over a much wider area there than in Europe, where the eens o8 
the great capitals are carried up to a considerable height, each ade 
modating, ia many instances, several distinct families. Probably 
Babylonian dwellings were also low, for though Herodotus : sity 
houses from three to four stories in height abounding 
may still have been the case, that the greater number = pat 
This mode of building, with the tracts of unoccupied grown, “ding 
for the dimensions ascribed to some Indian capitals. rere 
Rennel, the wall of Mahmoodabad, in Guzerat, a city of whic 

know that it was founded by Mahmoud, the first Mohamme™” 
queror of the country, formed a square of seven sat 
equal to about thirteen miles. The extent of Gout, the av “han aiftee? 
of Bengal, at the most reasonable calculation, was not less 


— JEWISH CHRONIGLE. 
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1. im length, stretching along the banks of the Ga 
“three in breadth. The distance between the most remote of the 
we ad edifices of Thebes, both of which are temples, and probably do 
peer the confines of the city, is upwardsef nine miles, as a diameter 
we Within the walls of Bassora, which describe a circuit of about 
or’ niles, there were corn-fields and date-groves at the time of 
Niebultr's visit, less than one-third of the included space being occupied 

We may read, then, without surprise, concerning the dimensions of 
;ncient Babylon, including parks, plantations, gardens, lands for pas- 
wrage and tillage, within its area; and obviously, its extent is no 
sriterion by which to judge of the population. Rennel supposes, that, 
‘n its most flourishing state, it may have contained 1,200,000 inha- 


— 


pitants. This amount of human occupation of such a space would leave | 


smple room for every dwelling to be apart, and makes the city cor- 
sespond with the suburban aspect of one of our towns, rather than with 
the closely-piled and densely-peopled interior. The condensation of 
the population by the diminution of area for its accommodation, is one- 
of the tendencies of modern civilization which requires to be watched, 
so that it may take place in connection with proper sanitary and archi- 
tectural arrangements, and may not promote an unhealthy condition, 
both in a moral and physical point of view. But hitherto, with us, the 
formation of “cities to dwell in” has been ordinarily left to accident, 
and not been brought under the control of enlightened Christian and 
social policy. Tence their mazy, involved, and compact structure, as 
though the component parts had been driven towards.a common focus 
by a storm rushing from every point of the compass. The association 
of large numbers is probably favourable to the acquirement of energy of 
character, and to the play.of means for improvement; but if the con- 
centration is carried to excess, so as to trench upon due material 
accommodation—and this is sure to happen where individual cupidity 
is not sufficiently subject to the control of civic prudence—it is then a 
fruitful cause of moral debasement and physical emaciation. 

A broad deep ditch, full of water, went round the city, and a high 
wall of bricks, made of the soil taken from the moat. Watch-towers 
rose upon the wall at intervals for purposes of defence; and portals 
furnished with gates of brass, of immense strength, were the channels of 
communication with the exterior country. Intersected by the Euphrates, 
a wall also lined each bank of the river, having smaller brazen gates, 
from which steps conducted down to the stream. The streets ran in 
straight lines from the gates on one side to those on the other, so that 
the whole of the great square of the city was divided into a number of 
lesser squares, around which the houses stood detached, while the 
interior spaces were vacant. The river was crossed by a bridge, and 
mention is made of a tunnel under its bed. ‘Two royal palaces occu- 
pied opposite sides of the river, near the bridge; and on the eastern 
bank was situated the new eastern palace of Nebuchadnezzar, built on 
the site of an old erection, to which the hanging gardens were attached. 
This construction rose in terraces to a vast height, and rested on 
immense buttresses. Each terrace was supplied with mould deep enough 
to nourish the largest trees, and received water from the neighbouring 
river by hydraulic machines. It was to gratify the queen, a Median 
lady, that this remarkable work was executed. She wished to behold a 
picture of the physical diversity of her native country on the flat 
alluvial plain of Babylonia. The imperial residence was defended by 
included a circuit of little less than eicht miles. 

The new eastern palace, of which the present Kasr is probably a 
remnant, is no doubt the one so often mentioned in the book of Daniel. 
From its battlements the monarch gazed upon the glorious city, with a 
heart, not filled with gratitude to the Giver of all good for unmerited 
prosperity, but swelling with pride, and hardened with arrogance, he 
referred in vaunting language his successes to himself. ‘ And while 
the word was in the king’s mouth, there fell a voice from heaven, saying, 
O king Nebuchadnezzar, to thee it is spoken; ‘The kingdom is departed 
from thee, And they shall drive thee from men, and thy dwelling shall 
be with the beasts of the field: they shall make thee to eat grass as 
oxen, and seven times shall pass over thee, until thou know that the 
Most High ruleth in the kingdom of men, and giveth it to whomsoever 
he will. The same hour was the thing fulfilled upon Nebuchadnezzar,” 
Dan. iv. 31—33. Never was a check given to human presumption 
nore prompt and overwhelming, or a warning held forth to the vain and 
implous more impressive ; and happily it may be added, that never was 
there a more affecting acknowledgment of error than that made by the 
Monarch, who had with ‘mimic howlings filled the fields,” when, after 
* seven years’ eclipse of reason, his understanding returned unto him. 
_, ow L Nebuchadnezzar praise and extol and honor the King of 
oe all Whose works are truth, and his ways judgment: and those 

at walk in pride he is able to abase.”’ 

a © same structure we may reasonably suppose to have been the 
” eof the impious feast held by the last of the Chaldean dynasty, 

*n another direct interposition of Divine power occurred—the hand- 
"riting on the wall, which proclaimed his delinquency, and the transfer 

*mpire to the Medes and Persians. 

‘A third event, the decease of the subverter of the Medo-Persian 

narchy, is noticeable in connection with the edifice. From the daily 

tins during the illness of Alexander, to be seen in Arrian, it appears 

‘ae Was seized with mortal sickness on the west side of the river, after 

“ging in gross intemperance, which aggravated a fever contracted in 

narshes of the Euphrates. Having caused himself tobe conveyed in a 
_— to the stream, he crossed over it in a boat, the bridge at that 
no longer existing, and was taken to the paradise, or hanging 
's, which had various royal residences orjpavilions in the pleasure- 


triple walls; and with its appurtenances, gardens, and pleasure-grounds, . 


nges, and from 


6% 


b 
the pond, a reservoir in the paradise, or pleasure-ground, near which 


(To be continued.) 4 


THE JEWISH ATHEN-EUM., 
A Gallery of Men of Renown of the, Jewish Persuasion, of the latter part of 
the Lighteenth and commencement of the Nineteenth Centuries. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN, BY MICHAELIS SILBERSTEIN. 


AVERBACH (Bertuotp), the well-known writer, called the people's 
writer) was born at Storchstetten, in the Schwargwalde (Black Forest), 
on the 28th of February, 1812. In this small place he went at first to 
a Christian, but soon after to a Jewish school, which was only then being 
built. Destined to become a Jewish theologian, the boy very early 
sought to make himself acquainted with the Talmud. At thirteen years 
of age he was sent to the Rabbi of the Talmudic school at Mechingen. 
After having pursued his studies in this place for two years, he con- 
tinued the same in the Rabbinical school at Carlsruhe for three years 
more, In the meanwhile he did not neglect the study of Latin, and in 
1830 he went to the Gymnasium of Stuttgart, and some time after to 
Tiibingen, where he directed his studies to philosophy. From Easter, 
1833, he attended Schelling’s lectures at the university of Munich ; 
but, on account of polical affairs, returned soon after to Stuttgart, and 
at Easter, 1834, he went to the university of Heidelberg. In conse- 
quence of the before-mentioned, he was sentenced to two months 
imprisonment in the castle of Hohenasperg. 

After visiting Frankfort in the year 1838, and Bonn in 1840, he 
went, in the autumn of the latter year, to Mainz. In 1843 he stopped 
at Berlin, and in 1845 at Leipzic. In 1846 he visited Bresslau, where 
he chose his wife; and in 1248 was an eye-witness of the October 
revolution, respecting which he published a diary. Since 1849 he has 
continued to reside at Dresden. 

Auerbach made his first appearance as a writer in his historical novel, 
“ Spinoza’’ (2 vols., 1837, Stuttg.), which was followed by his best, 
though smallest work, “ Dichter und Kaufmann” (Poet and Merchant). 
The hero of this tale is the known epigramatist, Moses Ephraim Kuh, 
a contemporary of Moses Mendelssohn. His study. of Spinoza pro- 
duced a German translation of the complete works of that author from 
the Latin (3 vols., 1840); but his real popularity arose from his 
« Dorfgeschichten aus dem Schwarzwald” (Village Tales from the Black 
Forest), which ran through three editions in the space of four years. 
This uncommon success arose entirely from the growing dislike of the 
reading public for descriptions of the manners of large towns, which 
were at that time produced in great abundauce. People were more willing 
to have recourse to an innocent world of good-natured villagers, and 
rejoiced at finding here still gay, artless, and naturally feeling souls. 
Alex. Weil had already made his appearance with his “ Elsasser Dorf- 
geschichten” (Village Tales of Elsass) in the year 1833, and therefore 
much too soon; Auerbach came at the right time, and consequently 
reaped the harvest which was denied to his predecessor. Huabant sua 
fata libelli! His “ Volkskalender der Gevattersmann”’ (Almanack for 
the People—the Godfather), which appeared at Carlsruhe in 1845 and 
1847, had quite as favourable a reception; Auerbach gaining his fame 
here also through the popular language he used. A “ Taschenbuchser- 
zahlung” (Pocket-book Narrative) excited much attention, through his 
dispute wiih Madame Birch-Pfeifer, the author believing that he had 
discovered a plagiarism in her dramatising of his novel, “ Dorf und 
Stadt” (Village and Town). Lately he has also ventured to write a 
drama, ‘ Andreas Hofer,” which has induced the critics to deny him 
evcry claim as a dramatic writer.! 


SCRIPTURE GEOGRAPHY: 


ASHTAROTH-KARNALM, a city belonging to the half-tribe of Manas- 
seh, eastward of Jordan, about six miles from Edrei, where Chedor- 
laomer smote the gigantic Rephaims, and where was the residence of 
Og, king of Bashan. Gen, xiv. d. 


AssyrtA, an ancient kingdom, the boundaries of which varied greatly 
in different ages ; but which is generally described as having Armenia 
on the north, Persia on the east and south and the Tigris on the west. 
It was founded by king Ninus, who began his reign, according to 
Usher, a.m. 2737, during the period that Deborah judged Israel. Its 
chief city was Nineveh. Under Tiglath Pileser, and his immediate suc- 
cessors, Salmaneser, Sennacherib, Esar-haddon, ete., It was a powerful 
kingdom (1 Chron. v. 26), but was afterwards annexed to Persia. [It is 
now a desolate country, aud infested with robbers. Its present name is 
Curdistan. 


+ Auerbach egape the greatest reputation, as the people’s writer, in his father- 
land; and some of 
by Mrs. Howitt). is to the > 
a his “ Village Tales” bear the same characteristics as the Pick wick 


M. 8. 


have already been translated into English (! believe, 
Germans what Charies Dickens is to the Engiisb, 


| grounds. Here, having bathed and rested in his chamber, he gave 
was a place of sacrifice, where he offered the prescribed sacrifices. n 
| the day following, continuing ‘to grow worse, he was removed from the 
. | paradise into the palace, where the Macedonian conqueror breathed his 
| last. It is not without interest that we recur in thought te the scenes of 
| great events while sensibly unknown; but intensely exciting M must be 
| to be eye-witnesses of the sites, to stand on the ruined mounds of the 
| Kasr, gaze upon the Euphrates, prosecuting an unflagging flow, and 
| recall the times of Nebuchadnezzar, Daniel, Belshazzar, and Alexander. 
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ANNALS OF THE BOHEMIAN ISRAELITES, 
Dvuaine tue Sixty Years From 1656 mo P76. 


Brom Uniwers Taradlite” for July, W851. 
(Condluded from page'61.) 


If. 

A stroke of Jesuitism—Deplorable state of the Israelites of Bohemia under 
Joseph the First—Great reputation of the Rabbies of Prague in Germany 
and France. 

The Jesuits, the scourge of the Israelites of Bohemia, were anxious to 
compel the disciples of Moses to render homage to a bronze crucifix which 
had been placed upon a bridge that separated the two towns of Prague. 
In order to effect their object more subtilly, the reverend fathers had 
caused the name of God to be placed upon ‘this crucifix in Hebrew cha- 
racters. In spite of this stroke of Jesuitism, the Israelites passed over 
the bridge without making any sign of veneration for the sacred name, 
which was there inscribed in letters of gold; and this circumstance 
often caused a great deal of trouble. In 1704, the students, animated 
by a false zeal for religion, maltreated the Israelites, and obliged them 
to pay the costs of the combat, after having suffered all the blows and 
disasters attendant upon it. 

The state of the Jews in Bohemia under Joseph the First, who suc- 
ceeded Leopold upon the throne of Bohemia, did not undergo any im- 
portant change. They continued to exercise their commerce and 
industry with a considerable amount of zeal and ardour. By their 
activity they were enabled entirely to rebuild their town at Prague, such 
as it was before the fire of 1689, so that in 1708 they counted more 
than three hundred reconstructed buildings. These houses were then 
inhabited by a population of more than two thousand souls, and could 
not but give to an observing mind a sad idea of the state of the [srael- 
ites of Prague. Forty individuals in one house alone! Frequently 
this number was doubled; for those who were in a condition to live 
expensively, effected the introduction into the neighbouring houses of 
those individuals who were at first destined to their habitations. 

One sees, then, in the Jewish quarter of Prague, a state of things of 
which it is difficult to conceive, and the effects of which were very ter- 
rible during the time of the plague. Many families dwelt in a single 
chamber, where, in order to lie down, they were obliged at night to 
suspend their couches from the ceiling. Others were condemned to live 
continually in dark cellars, where the rays of the sun never penetrated ; 
aud as they had no means of defraying the expense of lights, they passed 
their lives in darkness ! 

The royal authority, instead of permitting the Jews to increase their 
quarter, only sought to diminish their number, in order to change this 
intolerable state of things. By patent of the 30th of October, 1708, it 
was ordained that, for the future, no Israelite foreigner should come 
into Bohemia without a certificate stating his means of existence, and 
that he should not sojourn there more than six weeks. The transgression 
of this order was punished the first time by banishment from the king- 
dom; the second time the offender was branded, and expelled after 
having been beaten with cords, 

In 1709, Abraham Broda was called as Chief Rabbi to Metz, in 
France. He was ‘replaced in his functions of chief of the school by 
Jacob Reieher, of the Bak family. Reicher, son of Rabbi Joseph Bac- 
tofen, and son-in-law to Rabbi Wolf Spira, was well learned in Talmudic 
science. The following year, in 1710, Jonathan Eybeschiitz came to 
Prague; he was as yet young, but he was not slow to signalise himself 
very soon as one of the most eminent men that the capital had ever 
possessed. 

The Rabbies of Prague Were at this age, and still more in future 
times, in great reputation in Germany and France. Metz, above all, 
did not desire any other spiritual chief than a member of the Rabbinate 
ef Prague. We have seen that Gabriel ben Loeb and Abraham Broda 
were called successively to the Rabbinic chair at Metz. Jacob Reicher, 
Jouathan Eybeschiitz, and two others, Rabbies of the capital of Bohe- 
mia, were also named Chief Rabbies of the Israelite community of Metz 
during the eighteenth century. 


IV. 
Reign of Charles the Sixth—Secret practices of the Jesuits—Horrible ravages 
of the plague in the Jewish town of Prague. 

The first years of the reign of Charles the Sixth were especially 
unfortunate to the Bohemian Israelites, particularly to those of Prague. 
The Jesuits, always the enemies of the descendants of Jacob, secretly 
animated the populace and their disciples, the students of the university 
of Prague, againstthem. The 16th of November, 1711, these students 
fell upon the Jewish quarter; and during two days the inhabitants of 
this quarter were obliged to defend themselves with arms. During ‘the 
whole of the year 1712, the students, ever excited by their professors, 
persecuted the Jews of Prague ; in 1713, one of them killed a Jewish 
woman in open daylight. The author of the German-Hebrew history 
which bears the title, ‘‘ The rest of Israel,’ relates, that studying then 
at Prague under Rabbi David Oppenheimer, he was an eye-witness of 
this crime. 

To these persecutions of the underhand dealings of the reverend 
Jesuit fathers was soon joined'that of the plague, which made terrible 
ravages among the horribly lodged Jews of Prague. According to an 
official report cited by Schudt, but which is certainly exaggerated, the 
number of Israclites who died between the Ist of July and the Ist of 
November, 1713, was twelve thousand and nineteen. Nathaniel Weil 
speaks of four ‘thousand, and one list in German-Hebrew brings the 


number to three thousand four hundred. This list is appended to a 
plaintive elegy, 


composed in ‘the same dialect, by Moses Eisenstadt. | 
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There is another elegy in German-Hebrew existing, by the 
Idehvel Cohen Gersonide. Besides lamentations, ahe 
mativesof the plagnewf 13,alegamfly written.m the@oseailed , 
language, but.it deesmatgive.the nuniber of the-victims df this 
malady. 
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Among’ the sufferers from this great mortality we coun; many notab| 
persons, such as Samuel Taussig, primate of Bohemia; Sip; Neustaed : 
Rabbi; Benjamin Wolf, chanter of the synagogue; Rabbj fai sel, 
Rabbi Simeon, his brother ; Nachum, chanter of the synagogue: Rant; 
Eli, etc. The ‘learned Jonah Landschreiber, the author of m , 
esteemed works, terminated his career also in 1713; as ke 
friend, Rabbi Jacob Reicher, he had been happily called to Worm 
this same year, in order to fill there the office of Chief Rabbi, and fro 

thence to Metz in the-same capacity. 

In the midst of these misfortunes of the Israelite congregation of 
Prague, the Jesuits did not cease to persecute the children of Israe] 
In 1714, they took possession of a gréat number of Hebrew books, lef, 
by the victims of the epidemic, and they caused them to be by; 
under the pretext that they contained doctrines contrary to Christian; 

The same year, the authorities of the town of Prague took new 
measures against Jewish foreigners; they would not allow them to enter 
into the capital, except by one particular gate, and their abode was onix 
tolerated in the Jewish quarter; and the proprietors of the houses where 
spirits were sold were prohibited, under a penalty of a thousand ducats, 
from letting an establishment be hired by an Isrrelite foreigner, 

To these various storms at last succeeded a calm, about the end of 
1715, and with it the prosperity and well-being of the Israelites of 
Prague reappeared. ‘They showed themselves very grateful toward 
their sovereign ; and on the eighteenth of May, 1716, they celebrates 
with grand demonstrations of joy the birth of Prince Leopold. The 
account of these rejoicings has been published, embellished with engray. 
ings. This document, of which a translation into German-Hebrey 
exists, is very interesting, inasmuch as it makes us acquainted with the 
artistic and scientific state of the Jewish community of Prague at the 
commencement of the eighteenth century. 

We find in it, at first, the names and attributes of the members of 
the administration of the congregation : of the president, Samuel Saexel, 
of Abraham Schunrdreher and of Feitel Fanta, assessors. and of Isaac 
Schnurdreher, receivef of contributions, ‘There we learn that among 
the community there were at that time many musicians, such as Isaac 
Bass, composer; Israel Cantor, Sine Klaber, and Solomon Bondi, 
chanters; a manufacturer of organs, named Meir Mahler; a dancing. 
master, called Isserle Tantzer; and, 4t last, two doctors of medicine, 
Solomon Gumpert, and his son, Moses Gumpert, and an apothecary. 

Many young people who had figured in the proceedings of the Jewish 
town became true heroes, and, in the month of November following, 
valiantly sustained a war against the students of the university, which 
lasted many days ; since this there bas not been any persecution on the 
part of the students of Prague, and the year 17 16 figures in the Israelite 
annals of Bohemia as a year of triumph and victory. 


ANCIENT BABYLON. 
(Continued from page 58.) 

Babylon is represented as having been in the form of a perfect square. 
According to the largest estimate of its dimensions, that of Herodotus, 
each side extended one hundred and twenty stadia, equal to about fifteen 
miles, giving sixty miles fur the entire circuit, and one hundred and 
twenty-six square miles for the area. In the regions of civilisation at pre- 
sent, no parallel case exists, or any which may be deemed an approximation 
to it, of a city occupying such an extent of ground. But we are not! 
frame our ideas of the eastern and ancient from the western and modern: 
and look to our closely-packed towns and condensed population as ont 
ples of the arrangement of things three thousand years ago in Central 
Asia. Not London or Paris, but Ispahan and Pekin, will shape our 
imaginations rightly. Babylon, we know, was very loosely built, as 
many of the oriental towns now are, containing within their -— 
considerable space of garden ground. The dwellings were usually 
detached, as a security in case of fire. There were large open ~ 
for pleasure and cultivation, and a sufficient quantity of land and 
tillage to sustain the inhabitants if shut up within their walls. Quintu 
Curtius, writing no doubt from the account of one who accompsn® 
Alexander, expressly states: ‘‘ The buildings of this city do not 8 
to the walls, but are at the distance of an acre ( jugerum) from 
Neither is the whole city covered with houses, but only nineteen furlongs 
(stadia;) nor do the houses stand in rows by each other, agi 
intervals which separate them are sown and cultivated, that they ™. 
furnish subsistence in case of siege.” 

In the eastern cities of the present day, the great majority he 
houses are of one story only, so that the same number of people = 
over a much wider area there than in Europe, where the ore 
the great capitals are carried up to a considerable height, each 4 
modating, in many instances, several distinct families. Probably of 
Babylonian dwellings were also low, for though Herodotus : sit 
houses from three to four stories in height abounding 1 ; e ad 
may still have been the case, that the greater number mes we 
This mode of building, with the tracts of unoccupied groune, * 
for the dimensions ascribed to some Indian capitals. renee : 
Rennel, the wall of Mahmoodabad, in Guzerat, a city of ier 
know that .it was founded by Mahmoud, the first Moham hich © 
queror of the country, formed a square of seven c0sses, capitt 
equal to about thirteen miles. The extent of Gour, the myc aftee? 
of Bengal, at the most reasonable calculation, was not less 


| 
| 
| 
| 


ain i jength, stretching along the banks of the Ganges, and from 

to three in breadth. The distance between the most remote of the 
wwe ad edifices of Thebes, both of which are temples, and probably do 
me mark the confines of the city, is upwards of nine miles, as a diameter 
oh Within the walls of Bassora, which describe a circuit of about 

-’ miles, there were corn-fields aud date-groves at the time of 

Niebuhir's visit, less than one-third of the included space being occupied 
by habitations. 

We may read, then, without surprise, concerning the dimensions of 
gncient Babylon, including parks, plantations, gardens, lands for pas- 
surage and tillage, within its area; and obviously, its extent is no 
sriterion by which to judge of the population. Rennel supposes, that, 
‘n its most flourishing state, it may have contained 1,200,000 inha- 
bitants. This amount of human occupation of such a space would leave 
yople room for every dwelling to be apart, and makes the city cor- 
respond with the suburban aspect of one of our towns, rather than with 
the closely-piled and densely-peopled interior. The condensation of 
the population by the diminution of area for its accommodation, is one 
of the tendencies of modern civilization which requires to be watched, 
so that it may take place in connection with proper sanitary and archi- 
‘ectural arrangements, and may not promote an unhealthy condition, 
both in a moral and physical point of view. But hitherto, with us, the 
formation of “‘ cities to dwell in” has been ordinarily left to accident, 
and not been brought under the: control of enlightened Christian and 
social policy. Hence their mazy, involved, and compact structure, as 
though the component parts had been driven towards a common focus 
by a storm rushing from every point of the compass. The association 
of large numbers is probably favourable to the acquirement of energy of 
character, and to the play of means for improvement; but if the con- 
centration is carried to excess, so as to trench upon due material 
accommodation—and this is sure to happen where individual cupidity 
is not sufficiently subject to the control of civic prudence—it is then a 
fruitful cause of moral debasement and physical emaciation. 

A broad deep ditch, full of water, went ronnd the city, and a high 
wall of bricks, made of the soil taken from the moat. Watch-towers 
rose upon the wall at intervals for purposes of defence; and portals 
furnished with gates of brass, of immense strength, were the channels of 
communication with the exterior country. Intersected by the Euphrates, 
a wall also lined each bank of the river, having smaller brazen gates, 
from which steps conducted down to the stream. The streets ran in 
straight lines from the gates on one side to those on the other, so that 
the whole of the great square of the city was divided into a number of 
lesser squares, around which the houses stood detached, while the 
interior spaces were vacant. The river was crossed by a bridge, and 
mention is made of a tunnel under its bed. . Two royal palaces occu- 
pied opposite sides of the river, near the bridge; and on the eastern 
bank was situated the new eastern palace of Nebuchadnezzar, built on 
the site of an old erection, to which the hanging gardens were attached. 
This construction rose in terraces te a vast height, and rested on 
immense buttresses. Each terrace was supplied with mould deep enough 
to nourish the largest trees, and received water from the neighbouring 
river by hydraulic machines. It was to gratify the queen, a Median 
lady, that this remarkable work was executed. She wished to behold a 
picture of the physical diversity of her native country on the flat 
alluvial plain of Babylonia. The imperial residence was defended by 
triple walls; and with its appurtenances, gardens, and pleasure-grounds, 
included a circuit of little less than eight miles. 

The new eastern palace, of which the present Kasr is probably a 
vemnant, is no doubt the one so often mentioned in the book of Daniel. 
From its battlements the monarch gazed upon the glorious city, with a 
heart, not filled with gratitude to the Giver of all good for unmerited 
prosperity, but swelling with pride, and hardened with arrogance, he 
referred in vaunting language his successes to himself. “ And while 
the word was in the king’s mouth, there fell a voice from heaven, saying, 
O king Nebuchadnezzar, to thee it is spoken; The kingdom is departed 
from thee. And they shall drive thee from men, and thy dwelling shall 
be with the beasts of the field: they shall make thee to eat grass as 
- and seven times shall pass over thee, until thou know that the 
seb = ruleth in the kingdom of men, and giveth it to whomsoever 

ul, The same hour was the thing fulfilled upon Nebuchadnezzar,” 
8 lv. SI—33, Never was a check given to human presumption 
* Feet and overwhelming, ora warning held forth to the vain and 
; - ‘more impressive ; and happily it may be added, that never was 
ieee affecting acknowledgment of error than that made by the 
Who had with “ mimic howlings filled the fields,” when, after 
oe years eclipse of reason, his understanding returned unto him. 

praise and extol and honor the King of 
fhak os " | whose works are truth, and his ways judgment: and those 
in pride he is able to abase.”’ 

“e same structure we may reasonably suppose to have been the 
Scene of the impious feast held by the last of the Chaldean dynast 
when another dj y y ys 
wis on 1b irect interposition of Divine power occurred—the hand- 

ie n the wall, which proclaimed his delinquency, and the transfer 

the Medes and Persians. | 
ae event, the decease of the subverter of the Medo-Persian 

Nletine is noticeable in connection with the edifice. From the daily 
that he uring the illness of Alexander, to be seen in Arrian, it appears 
' Was seized with mortal sickness on the west side of the river, after 


ind 
ulging in gross intemperance, which aggravated a fever contracted in 


marshes of the Euphrates. Having caused himself tobe conveyed in a 
. {ain to the stream, he crossed over it in a boat, the bridge at that 
gi longer existing, and was taken to the paradise, or hanging 

*, which had various royal residences or{pavilions im the pleasure- 
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grounds. Here, having bathed and rested in his chamber, he gave 
orders to his generals. The next day he was removed to a house by 
the pond, a reservoir in the paradise, or pleasure-ground, near whic 

was a place of sacrifice, where he offered the prescribed sacrifices. On 
the day following, continuing to grow worse, he was removed from the 
paradise into the palace, where the Macedonian conqueror breathed his 
last. [tis not without interest that we recur in thought to the scenes of 
great events while sensibly unknown; but intensely exciting i must be 
to be eye-witnesses of the sites, to stand on the ruined mounds of the 
Kasr, gaze upon the Euphrates, prosecuting an unflagging flow, and 
recall the times of Nebuchadnezzar, Daniel, Belshazzar, and Alexander. 


(To be continued.) 


THE JEWISH ATHEN-EUM. 
A Gallery of Men of Renown of the Jewish Persuasion, of the latter part of 
the Lighteenth and commencement of the Nineteenth Centuries. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN, BY MICHAELIS SYLBPBRSTEIN. 


AverBACH (BerTuoLp), the well-known writer, called the people's 
writer) was born at Storchstetten, in the Schwargwalde (Black Forest), 
on the 28th of February, 1812. In this small place he went at first to 
a Christian, but soon after to a Jewish school, which was only then being 
built. Destined to become a Jewish theologian, the boy very early 
sought to make himself acquainted with the Talmud. At thirteen years 
of age he was sent to the Rabbi of the Talmudic school at Hechingen. 
After having pursued his studies in this place for two years, he con- 
tinued the same in the Rabbinical school at Carlsruhe for three years 
more. In the meanwhile he did not neglect the study of Latin, and in 
1830 he went to the Gymnasium of Stuttgart, and some time after to 
Tiibingen, where he directed his studies to philosophy. From Easter, 
1833, he attended Schelling’s lectures at the university of Munich ; 
but, on account of polical affairs, returned soon after to Stuttgart, and 
at Easter, 1834, he went to the university of Heidelberg. In conse- 
quence of the before-mentioned, he was sentenced to two months 
imprisonment in the castle of Hohenasperg. 

After visiting Frankfort in the year 1838, and Bonn in 1840, he 
went, in the autumn of the latter year, to Mainz. In 1843 he stopped 
at Berlin, and in 1845 at Leipzic. In 1846 he visited Bresslau, where 
he chose his wife; and in 1848 was an eye-witness of the October 
revolution, respecting which he published a diary. Since 1849 he has 
continued to reside at Dresden. | 

Auerbach made his first appearance as a writer in his historical novel, 
“ Spinoza’ (2 vols., 1837, Stuttg.), which was followed by his best, 
though smallest work, “ Dichter und Kaufmann” (Poet and Merchant). 
The hero of this tale is the known epigramatist, Moses Ephraim Kuh, 
a contemporary of Moses Mendelssohn. His study: of Spinoza pro- 
duced a German translation of the complete works of that author from 
the Latin (3 vols., 1840); but his real popularity arose from his 
« Dorfgeschichten aus dem Schwarzwald” (Village Tales from the Black 
Forest), which ran through three editions in the space of four years. 
This uncommon success arose entirely from the growing dislike of the 
reading public for descriptions of the manners of large towns, which 
were at that time produced in great abundauce. People were more willing 
to have recourse to an innocent world of good-natured villagers, and 
rejoiced at finding here still gay, artless, and naturally feeling souls. 
Alex. Weil had already made his appearance with his “ Elsasser Dorf- 
geschichten” (Village Tales of Elsass) in the year 1833, and therefore 
much too soon; Auerbach came at the right time, and consequently 
reaped the harvest which was denied to his predecessor. Habant sua 
fata libelli! His “ Volkskalender der Gevattersmann” (Almanack for 
the People—the Godfather), which appeared at Carlsruhe in 1845 and 
1847, had quite as favourable a reception; Auerbach gaining his fame 
here also through the popular language he used. A “ Taschenbuchser- 
zahlung”’ (Pocket-book Narrative) excited much attention, through his 
dispute wiih Madame Birch-Pfeifer, the author believing that he had 
discovered a plagiarism in her dramatising of his novel, “ Dorf und 
Stadt” (Village and Town). Lately he has also ventured to write a 
drama, ‘ Andreas Hofer,” which has induced the critics to deny him 
evcry claim as a dramatic writer.’ 


SCRIPTURE GEOGRAPHY. 


- AsHTAROTH-KARNALM, a city belonging to the half-tribe of Manas- 
seh, eastward of Jordan, about six miles from Edrei, where Chedor- 
laomer smote the gigantic Rephaims, and where was the residence of 
Og, king of Bashan. Gen. xiv. 5. 


AssyrtA, an ancient kingdom, the boundaries of which varied greatly 
in different ages ; but which is generally described as having Armenia 
on the north, Persia on the east and south and the Tigris on the west. 
It was founded by king Ninus, who began his reigu, according to 
Usher, a.m. 2737, during the period that Deborah judged Israel. Its 
chief city was Nineveh. Under Tiglath Pileser, and his immediate suc- 
cessors, Salmaneser, Sennacherib, Esar-haddon, etc., 0 was a powerful 
kingdom (1 Chron. v. 26), but was afterwards annexed to Persia. It is 
now a desolate country, aud infested with robbers. Its present name }s 


-Curdistan. 


1 Auerbach enjoys the greatest reputation, as the people's writer, in his father- 
land; and hie writings have already been translated into Knglish believe, 
by Mrs. Howitt). He is to the Germans what Charles Dickens is to the Engiisb, 
and his “ Village Tales” bear the same characteristics as the “ Pickwick Papers. — 


M. S. 
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Friday, December 5, 5612—1851. 


*.* Correspondents are respectfully informed, that no notice can be taken 
of Communications unless they be PRIVATELY authenticated. 


THE LIFE OF JACOB FORESHADOWING THE FATE OF 
ISRAEL. 

By IsrAeL ALBU, FROM BERLIN. 


In the sacred history of the patriarchs a divine spirit manifests itself; 
every event of their lives is pregnant with a high and sublime meaning; 
every word of theirs breathes wholesome doctrine, and every passage of 
their life-long pilgrimages“ portends the future; their whole life is often 


a mirror reflecting the fate of their latest posterity: miaxd yew np 


925 1'D ““ What befell the fathers is a foretoken to the children.”’ 
This is pre-eminently the case with the sacred history of Jacob, the 


prolific sire of our race. yrs prev np. Driven from the 
father-house by the hatred of his brother, he was compelled to leave the 
home where the sunny days of adolescence had glided on in love and 
piety, and shun the places where he had spent a happy and quiet life in 
holy meditation. And why had he thus become the object of the im- 
placable hatred of his brother? Because of the blessing of his father 
which he had received (Gen. xxvii.41). And where and when was 
Israel not hated by those who call themselves his brethren, because of 
the blessing which his heavenly Father has given him ? And where and 


when the heavy accusation was not brought against Israel, that he had ob-.«, 


tained the blessing of heaven by cunning and craft? ‘‘ AndJacob departed 
from his father-house, and lighted on a certain place, where he tarried 
all night, because the sun had set.” How often were his children com- 
pelled to leave house and home, and wander abroad, and tarry in nights 
of darkness and misery in uncertain places, because their sun had set ? 
“ He took of the stones of the place, and put them under his head, and 
laid himself down on them.’’ And where could Israel lay down and 
rest his weary limbs, and pillow his head in the stranger-land ? On the 
sojt ground? The stranger has no part in the foreign soil! Not for 
the stranger does the earth bedeck itself with the verdure of luxuriant 
spring; the golden harvest ripened on the bosom of mother earth is not 
for the stranger. The stones only, which encumbered the highways, 
they were the resting-place of the weary wanderer—on them he may 
press his sore head; oppression and hard-heartedness fell to the lot of 
the homeless stranger! Life in its honourable conditions was made 
barren ; the rich sources of honest industry, from whence flow abundance, 
were for centuries stopped to the stranger, and Israel was long destined 
to draw water from the stone. 

«“ And Jacob dreamed: there was a ladder placed on the earth, and 
the top of it reached unto heaven ; and angels of the Lord ascended 
aud descended thereon.’ And Jacob’s children, while aliens, dreamed 
many a happy dream of deliverance from oppression and hardship. 
They saw, when they looked about, that nations ascended and descended 
the ladder of fate, but they beheld themselves shackled to the lowest 
degree of the social scale. But this was not Jacob’s ladder which con- 
nected earth with heaven (//immelsleiter), and those who ascended it 
were not angels of God, because they ascended and descended, and 
remained—below, on earth. They did not, attracted by heaven, aspire 
to raise themselves high above the earth; no, earth ctsel/, their desire 
for worldly power, their longing for evanescent glory, lifted them up for 
awhile, but attracted them back again to the earth. The ladder which 
Jacob saw in the wonderful vision of his dream, reaching through un- 
measured space from earth to heaven, took life and shape when God 
descended on Mount Sinai, and revealed himself to his descendants; 
when He pronounced His divine law, which is like a ladder standing on 
the earth, extending over and compassing round the whole earth and all 
matters of terrestrial concern, and the top of which reaches unto heaven, 
It is the Divine law, the essence of Divine wisdom, which draws within 
its compass all the affairs of men, and shews and teaches us how to 
elevate ourselves above our imperfect state on earth, and advance step by 
step, and rise to the highest degree of perfection it is within the power of 
men to attain; and how, by the idea of what is divine and sublime, we 
can be purified and sublimed, and aspire and soar up and arrive at the 
Top, which reaches unto heaven. And they who ascend and descend 
on the ladder are angels of God, which He sends down on earth—the 
pure spirits dwelling in the body formed of the dust of the earth—to 
work out their own salvation, to consummate their own perfection by 


His divine laws, and then to return unto the dust that which is of dust, 


and enter, purified and glorious, the gates of heaven, 
And as Jacob saw God standing by him, pronouncing words of con- 
solation, so his children beheld the Divine Providence continually 
watching over their heads, announcing Himself their Guardian and Pro- 
tector in all the troubles and anguish which embittered their lives in 
their homeless wanderings on earth; and like him they heard a heavenly 
voice uttering within their inmost soul the words of comfort and con- 
solation, “1 am the Lord, the God of Abraham, thy father, and the 
God of Isaac; the land whereon thou liest, to thee and to thy children 
will I give it.” _The land on which thou liest—the land which would 
scarcely have granted you a shelter for one night—the land which 
you dared not dream of as your own—the land which, even in your 
dreams, would not recognise you as its children—the land in which you 
lay fettered and shackled, and} where your sphere is limited within 
narrow bounds, so that you cannot raise yourselves to labour and 
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become useful-—the land in which your energies and a 

are kept down, and where you an shut | from every hot 
occupation—this land I will give you a share in; this land OW 
nise you as “HER CHILDREN,” and you shall claim it ax «.. 
”’ and-wherever you go you shall carr TOUR 


FATHERLAND ; with you 
blessing of heaven. And wherever Israel sojourned, there the bless he 
the Lord followed him; and was the country ever so sing of 


ductive, and were the inhabitants ever so deficient in their a 
r 


were their talents and tastes for arts and sciences ever so uncyltiyary’ 
through Israel the produce of industry found a home in the I ope 
their adoption. Israel, in its dispersion, carried the works of ar i a 
remotest corner of the globe, and made them the common rood oe 
mankind. But not the productions of industry alone, but industry j ~ 
—not only the works of art, but arts and the love for ya cna 
fostered and became general. Through commerce and an interchanrs 
of the products, a spirit emulous for production came into the land = 
thus Israel became the means, by the very traffic which uncharitablene 

and malevolence had turned into scorn and reproach, of advancing ne 
civilisation and prosperity of nations. : 

And God said, * Behold, I will be with thee, and protect thee whereyor 
thou goest.” And wherever Israel went, God was with him ; to wherever th 
descendants of Jacob were dispersed, God was with them, to keep and 4 
tect them, and save them from ruin and destruction ; and who, in His Pr 
vidence, has borne them on the eagle’s wings of His fatherly love, ang 
watched over them in His kindness and mercy. 

And when Jacob awoke from his sleep, he said, “Surely God js in this 
place, and I, I did not know it.” And also the descendants of Jacob had 
sunk, in the long and dark nights of their sufferings, into a deep sleep, and 
dreamed only of deliverance in the land which lies beyond the grave—in the 
land where the angels of heaven dwell, who, after ascending and descendin 
the scale of self-perfection, had risen to the highest degree, which reaches 
into heaven. On earth—they thought—God had hidden his face from them 
because of the evil which they had committed (Levit. xxvi.), and had given 
them over to endless misery. But these agonising visions of a dream were 
dispelled by a bright morning ; these dreary nights of misery, in which no 
friendly star lighted up their dark horizon, were followed by the genial rays 
ofa sunny morning, which roused them from their deep sleep, and pro- 
nounced to them the Divine promise, *‘ And yet for all that, when they be in 
the land of their enemies, I will not cast them away, neither will I abhor 
them to destroy them utterly, and to break my covenant with them, for] 
am the Lord, their God” ' (Levit. xxvi. 44). 

And when the warm rays of brotherly love thawed the ice which the cold- 
ness and frigidity of centuries had heaped upon them, when justice, though 
tardily, was rendered them, then they gained new strength, and, overflowing 
with gratitude, they exclaimed, “ Truly, God is in this place; here on earth, 
also, God manifests Himself as an all-loving just Providence, and we knew it 
not—we, for a long time, were unconscious of it!’ For a long time Israel, the 
exile, was excluded from all that could make life desirable and attractive. 
Every longing after social happiness, every intense emotion of rational 
existence, was deadened within us ; insurmountable barriers dammed up the 
outpourings of our nobler qualities. The just pride to aspire for honour and 
distinction was nipped in the bud. In a state of free and unrestrained develop- 
ment of his mental powers, man spreads a spiritual halo over this material 
world ; through a higher standard of moral perfection, and the charms of the 
arts and sciences, he changes the face of earth into an enchanting garden, 
and makes this ‘‘ valley of tears” to become a paradise on earth, “a gate of 
hope.” But Israel was denied this privilege of being happy, and contributing 
his share to the happiness of others ; every opening was shut in his face. 
Israel was forced to retire, a recluse and isolated, within himself; here Israel 
had to seek his heaven and his earth. His mere life—animal life—he was 
permitted to gain ; happiness was not for him on earth, heaven his only goal 
to look up to. Heaven and earth should be two regions which, for Israel, 
should be separated by « distinct line of demarcation : and the ladder, which 
connected both, should only be a delusive vision, for the realisation of which 
in life Israel should look in vain. 

Thus the children of Jacob were supported in their ardent longings after 
heaven, which carried them over the dangerous depths of the earth; their 
desires and aspirations were exclusively directed heavenward. But the road 
to heaven was also strewn with thorns. The free confession of their faith, in 
as far as it acknowledged only Onze intuitive conception of the Divine, was 
beset with many dangers, and the free exercise of their religion was fraught 
with difficulty and many sacrifices. Not alone the earth, but also heaven, 
and likewise eternal salvation, was not only grudged them in words, but 
likewise embittered by acts of violence. The sword, the barbarous instru- 
ment of ruthless warriors, was, time after time, unsheathed against Israel's 
faith, but without success ; the no less dangerous weapon of alluring persva 
sion recoiled from the breasts of the sons of Israel, strong and invincible in 
their faith, and thus was the promise fulfilled which is contained 10 the 
Divine words— 

ern ped Say xb poy 22 
“ No weapon that is formed against thee shall prosper, and every tongue 
that shall rise against thee in judgment thou shalt condemn” (Isaiah liv. 17). 


(To be continued.) 


THE HON, AND REV. BAPTIST NOEL AND THE JEWS. 
To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


Sir,—In the number of your interesting periodical of the 31st October, | 
observe an explanation and apology of the Hon. and Rev. Baptist Noel, lic 
had made use of some intemperate expressions concerning us, 0D some pu fe 
occasion, and which you called on him, on the 12th of September, gr tie 
This he attempted to do in a letter published by you; when rag a ma 
cruelty to call on him to produce his justification in quotations jew . 
Old Testament, which alone could be sufficient authority for Jews, ¥ bey 
not acknowledge the Divine inspiration of the writers of the 608. ce 
epistles, from whence his apology is principally drawn ; and only note 
single quotation taken from Jeremiah, on which you give him the 
tions of the RR. Ben Israel and Kimchi. a) a 

! We recommend this passage to the attentive perusal of the Hon, and 
B. Noel and his partisans, and utter the pious wish that they may awake ore 
delusion of pronouncing unconsciously (?) curses and vengeance, to&™ 


spirit. —Trans/ator, 


| 
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all due respect for the ability and learning of those two great 


. Now, Win ase that it may be objected, that their’s is only human autho- 


pet 4 therefore their opinions may not be agreed to by other men. It 


ny efote occurred to me, that the proofs which the hon. and rev. gentleman 


-; can only be effectually overthrown, by showing that they contradict the 
or nired writings of Our prophets, who conveyed to us the undoubted and 
dds of God, expressed in unequivocal language, such as I think the 

. und rev. gentleman will not dispute or deny. I have waited till now, 
orem z you do not feel inclined to resume the discussion in its present 

. | trouble you with a few quotations bearing on the subject, which | 
es ald meet your numerous readers, that the aspersions of the hon. and 
We jentleman may not pass without being contradicted and confuted. 
rev. gen sol bt his conclusi k, that th 
{it may throw some doubt on usions when we remark, that there 
but one of his quotations taken from the Mikro, a work which both Jews 
} Christians receive as the undoubted word of God, as far as it purposes 
at? so, and on which the gospels and Christianity depend for support ; for 
. esnnot be disguised, that unless the evidence contended for in Moses and 
the prophets is proved, there is no other support for the miraculous part of 
the gospel. | 

{: is worthy of remark, that the greater part of the quotations are taken 
fom the epistles of St. Paul. Those letters, I believe, are not considered as 
-nenired writings ; we may therefore consider them as human compositions 
andhuman opinions, and judge them accordingly. Paul, or Saul, as he was then 
ajied, was in his youth a strict Jew. After his conversion, he took to roving 
spout the neighbouring countries, raising contributions, and preaching the 
new religion which he had embraced ; this led him to assert the rejection of 
the Jews as a people beloved and chosen by God, and the admission of the 
Gentiles in their place ; the abrogation of the ceremonial law, and, indeed, 
‘he incompetency of the law (by which he could only mean both the moral 
end ceremonial law) to ensure salvation, ‘These principles, which I believe 
+ will not be contested he always inculeated, and that good works without 
‘ith were of no avail, will readily account for the malignity of his invectives 
against the Jews ; unless Judaism were preached down, he could not expect 
+o make many proselytes among the Jews, and ‘perhaps none among the 
Gentiles; for we know that, seventeen years after his apostasy from Judaism, 
he went up to Jerusalem to purge himself from the imputation of having 
preached the abrogation of the law, when James and the elders represented 
to him (Acts xxi. 21) that there were many thousand Jewish believers, who 
wore all zealous for the law. 

It is not my object to examine the whole carcer of Paul till his imprison- 
ment at Rome. I will only point out those passages of his writings which 
the ton. and Rev. Baptist Noel has selected as justifying his accusation 
against the Jews, and contrast them with the merciful promises of God 
relating to the final restoration of Israel—to contrast the malignity of man 
with the tender love of an offended but forgiving God towards the object of 
his choice, and the warrant we have for the fulfilment of his promises to our 
fathers. 

The first observation is, that ** All men are by their depraved nature and 
sinful practices exposed to the anger of God.” ‘To the truth of this maxim 
I will not object, except as to the depraved nature of man, which I do not 
believe, thinking it impossible that the Almighty should have created man of 
adepraved nature ; that he is exposed to the anger of God when he lapses 
into sinful practices cannot be denied ; but there is no‘reason.to suppose that 
the soul is created of a sinful nature, aud must necessarily sin. The frequent 
denouncement of sin, and the punishment attending it, is a sure proof that 
man is endowed with free-agency, and sins by the seduction of his senses and 
passions. Lut even the sinner may be restored to the favour of God ; and if 
ac turns and repents, and acts virtuously, he will be forgiven, and his past 
sins will no longer be remembered. Isaiah lv. 17, and Ezekiel xviii. 19—26, 
completely overthrow the hon. and rev. gentleman's doctrine, and establish 
the faet that man is born pure anda free agent, otherwise it weve inconsistent 
with the justice and mercy of God to punish him for faults inherent in his 
hature. 

Ofcourse, the extract from Ephesians is a fallacy; it is only the opinion 
which Paul chose to. promulgate. What he says in Galatians is equally 
itrue. Though Paul chooses to apply the verse, Deut. xxvii. 26, to the 
vaole of the law, no man can be cursed by following the law of God, and it 
is natural to believe that the curse only applied to the several transgressions 
vhich were denounced by the six tribes and the Levites on Mount Ebal. In 
consequence of this distortion, he reasons from it that all the works of the 
lat are accursed, and that Jesus had relieved them (the Christians) from the 
‘urse of the law, being made a curse for them. Now Paul must have had a 
‘Gy Mean opinion of his “ foolish Galatians” (Gal. iii..1) when he imposed 
*a them with such arguments ; however, it is very plain that his doctrine of 
‘te inherent depravity of man is not only unsupported by Scripture, but is 
i contradiction to the word of God. 


; ‘ormed tree, O Israel: Fear not, for I have redeemed thee ; I have 
Seen OF my name ; thou art mine. When thou passest through the 
— I will be with thee, and through the rivers they shall not overflow 
bal ee thou walkest through the fire thou shalt not be burned, neither 
ne * flame kindle upon thee, for lam the Lord, and thy God, the Holy 
ne Israel, thy Saviour” (ibid. xliii. 1—3). ‘ For thy Maker is thy hus- 
ae 2 Lord of hosts is his name, and thy Redeemer the Holy One of 
retin na little wrath 1 hid my face from thee fora moment, but with 
(bia iy 3 aa will I have mercy on thee, saith the Lord, thy Redeemer” 
ae go on multiplying quotations almost without end, but I thick the 
rou’ 7 be sufficient to prove that God has declared himself to be the 
™ sc Redeemer of Israel; and as it cannot be proved that the nation 
God, the second proposition of the hon. and rev. gentleman 
. motets ground, and is proved to be contrary to holy writ. Neither do 
God who 2 prove the existence of any other Saviour of sinners than the 
¥as a e Jews adore. ‘The doctrine contained in the other quotations 
ike. 3 to a missionary who was preaching up a new religion to the 
bat it i a tells them, if they do not believe him they will be damned; 

The a who Says so, without advancing any authority for it. 
believing ™ proposition is based upon the supposition that the Jews, by not 
ich ac esus, have incurred the wrath of God. It is not wonderful 
RN of the on should have been made. The Mahometans say the 
been the ole ristians for not believing in their prophet Mahomet. It has 
* urged by one sect of Christians to justify, or rather excuse, 
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their slaughtering another, as in the case of the Albigenses and Hugonots, 
and has frequently been the pretext for our persecution; but these assertions 
are equally absurd and unfounded. An attempt is made to support this pro- 
position under three heads : “ Ist. God has ceased to be their king,” founded 
on the foolish application ofa verse in Psalm cxviii. 22, on which Jesus puts 
his own construction. A few quotations are sufficient to overthrow the 
argument. “QO Israel, thou hast destroyed thyself, but in me is thy help ; 
I will be thy king; where is any other that may save thee in all thy cities” 
(Hosea xiii. 9,10). “ Rejoice greatly, O daughter of Zion ; shout, O daughter 
of Jerusalem. Behold, thy king cometh unto thee; he is just, and having 
salvation ; lowly, and riding upon an ass, and a colt the foal of an ass 
(Zec.ix.9). It is singular that Matthew understood the verse literally, 
and relates, that the two disciples, according to the directions of Jesus, found 
the she-ass and her colt, brought them to Jesus, put on them their clothes, 
and set him thereon (Matth. xxi. 7): in that position he makes 
him enter Jerusalem. The other evangelists, with more discretion, only 
mention the colt. God generally, in describing his relation to his people, 
calls himself their God; the word King is seldom used on such occasions ; 
but I believe few will deny that the god of a nation may properly be deno- 
minated their king. F : 

The quotation by which it is endeavoured to prop the proposition that 
God has ceased to be our king, merely says, “‘ The stone which the builders 
refused is become the headstone of the corner,” on which Jesus is made to 
remark that the kingdom of God shall be taken from us. The verse refers 
to acircumstance which has already passed, (is become) and has no reference 
to an event which was still to take place after Jesus's death ; such a verse 
may be quoted as an illustration of an event with which it has no actual 
connection, but cannot be adduced as a proof of the truth of such an event. 

The next proposition is, that the national covenant is abolished ; the 
proof ,here is brought from Paul's Epistle to the Hebrews, whe boldly cor- 
rupts the words of God, Jer. 31, 31, who says, Ile will make a new covenant 
with Israel, not according to the former covenant, which, by their perversity 
and rebellion, they broke, and explains what is meant by a new covenant. 
‘* T will put my law in their inward parts, and will write it in their hearts, 
and will be their God, and they shall be my people.”’ Now, if we should 
allow that, through their disobedience, the Jews had broken the first 
covenant, and therefore the contract was annulled, God expressly says he 
will make a new covenant on the same terms, the observance of the law, which 
He will instil into our hearts that we may keep it, and that He will be their 
God and they shall be His people. ‘There is no sign of the covenant 
being abolished. It was broken, and was to be renewed. That Paul should 
have made use of a fragment of a prophecy to suit his purpose of endeavour- 
ing to pervert. the Jew is not surprising, but it is very much so thata 
Christian clergyman who must, or ought, to have read the context, should 
have made use of such an argument. _ 

The next proposition, that the nation is cast from the Divine favour, is 
attempted to be proved by a foolish allegory in Paul's letter to the Galatians, 
where he compares Judaism avd the doctrine he taught to Abraham's two 
sons, Isaac and Ismael; the one, he says, was born after the promise, the 
other after the flesh. ‘Then he says there are two covenants, the one from 
mount Sinai, which is Agar. This mount Sinai answers to Jerusalem which 
then was, but the Jerusalem which is above is free. Then he tells them 
that they, as Isaac, were the children of the promise, and consequently 
not the children of the bondswoman but of the free. In what manner the 
allegory bears on the question of the Gentiles being admitted into the place 
of the rejected Jews I cannot find out, but no doubt Paul thought the ~ 
resemblance sufficiently close for the “foolish Galatians.” ‘That Paul's 
doctrine was in opposition to the word of God is evident from many pro- 
phecies of which a few passages taken at random will suffice. Isaiah xlv.: 
“But Israel shall be saved in the Lord with an everlasting salvation. Ye 
shall not be ashamed nor confounded, world without end;” xl—15: “Can 
a woman forget her sucking child that she should not have compassion on 
the son of herwomb. Yea,they may, but I will not forget you.” Ibid. xxvi.: 
‘And I will feed them that oppress thee with their own flesh, and they 
shall be drunken with their own blood as with sweet wine, and all flesh shall 
know that 1 the Lord am thy Saviour and Redeemer, the mighty one of 
Jacob.” Jeremiah xxxi.—xxxv.: “Thus saith the Lord which giveth the 
sun for light by day, and the ordinances of the moon and the stars for a 
light by night, which divideth the sea when the waves thereof roar; the 
Lord of hosts is His name. If these ordinances depart from before me, saith 
the Lord, then shall the seed of Israel also cease from being a nation before 
me for ever.’ Ibid. xxxiii. xix.; ‘‘ Thus saith the Lord, If ye can break my 
covenant of the day and my covenant of the uight, and that there should not 
be day and night, neither seasons; then may also my covenant be broken 
with David my servant, that he should not have a son to reign upon his 
throne, and with the Levites, the priests, my ministers.” 

Surely these quotations are sufficient to prove that God has not cast off 
His people, and though they are still suffering the merited punishment of 
their great transgressions and sins, they are not under the wrath of God; of 
which their present existence, as a people, is evidence, since they have 
endured as a scattered and oppressed nation for above 1800 years—since so 
many great and mighty nations have been completely destroyed, so that no, 
one can point out,.in the present day, one man who may be supposed to be 


a descendant of them. 


After these four propositions, the hon. and rev. gentleman favours the 
Jews with some others of his own suppositions, equally unfounded, but bor- 
rowed from the writers of the New ‘Testament, such as the Jews having}re- 
jected and killed the only begotten Son of God, have incurred the wrath of God, ° 
but will be restored when they repent and receive Jesus as their Redeemer 
and Saviour. Paul is adduced as an example of God's mercy and forgiveness ; 
that he was an able and learned man I will allow, and that he was the instru- 
ment appointed by God to promulgate Christianity in the same way as 
Mahomet was appointed to spread Moslemism, the professors of which out- 
number the Christians of all denominations ; but it is very probable that 
otherwise Christianity would have been extinguished and expired soon after 
the death of Jesus. ‘ 

The moral character of Paul is by no means to be admired. The fact of 
the vision to which he attributes his apostasy, I believe, rests solely on his 
own authority, and he has acknowledged himself an arch-hypocrite, and gloried 
in his hypocrisy (1 Cor. ix. 20,22). He boasts that he is superior to all 
laws, and that, if he refrains, it is only from the fear of punishment. “ All 
things are lawful unto me, but I will not be brought under the power of 
any” (1 Cor. vi. 12). I have shewn that all the quotations on which the hon. 
and rey. gentleman founds his abuse of the Jews, are in direct opposition to 
the pure word of God, and it is to me surprising that he should use the 
malevolent and interested assertions of an itinerant preacher in preference 
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*he hext point assumes that the Jews have rejected the only Saviour of 
mm . ts. This is false; the Jews have never rejected Him who has declared 
~ their Saviour; * Fear not, thou worm Jacob, and ye men of Israel, 
, help thee, saith the Lord and thy Redeemer, the Holy One of Israel” 
dah xii. 14). But now, saith the Lord who created thee, O Israel, and 
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tothe inspiration of the prophets, the truth of which he cannot deny, though 
he may wish to evade it. 

I would wish to refer him to some other passages in his Bible. See Jere- 
miah xlvi. 28, “ Fear thou not, O Jacob, my servant, saith the Lord, for I 
am with thee, for I will make a full end of all the nations whither I have 
driven thee, but I will not make a full end of thee, but will correct theein mea- 
sure, yet will I not leave thee wholly unpunished.” This is a picture of the 
state of the Jews at the present moment, and a promise of what shall be the 
destiny of the oy on nations ; but God has mercifully left a door to 
salvation open to them. Isaiah 56, “ Also the sons of the stranger that Join 
themselves unto the Lord to serve Him, and to love the name of the Lord, 
to be his servants ; every one that keepeth the sabbath from polluting it, and 
taketh hold of my covenant, even them will I bring to my holy mountain, 
and make them joyful in my house of prayer.” i think the hon. and rev. 
gentleman will not hesitate to allow these passages to be part of the word of 
God, that he will see that the meaning is unequivocally expressed, and will 
feel that the predictions will be strictly fulfilled. I would, therefore, as a 
friend to his soul, advise him to submit. the initiatory rite of the Abrahamic 
covenant, and, without delay, embrace God's holy law ; he wiil then become 
a participant of the brilliant futurity to which Jacob is destined, the accom- 

lishment of those promises which have so mercifnlly been made by God to 
bie chosen people. Should this letter come under his notice, and he feel 
desirous of having my name, you will please to furnish him with it. With 
an apology for having occupied so much of your valuable time, 
I remain, Sir, yours respectfully, 
Hackney, Nov. 21, 1851. 
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THE DESECRATION OF THE SABBATH. 
To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


Sir,—I read with much pleasure the letter in your last number 
respecting the Sabbath concerts at the Fishmongers’ Arms, and join 
with “ A Poor Man’s Friend” in hoping that the Jewish authorities will 
take the matter in hand; for of what use is it that our respected Chief 
Rabbi lectures on the holy obligation of the Sabbath, if one of ourselves 
is permitted to use all the blandishments of the tavern to counteract 
their good effect. I therefore join “ A Poor Man's Friend” in calling 
on the executive to do their duty in this matter; and most strenuously 
do I entreat the Jewish public to do their duty also, by using every legal 
and moral means for their suppression. 

Accept, also, my thanks for fulfilling the real duties of a journalist, 
in endeavouring to put down such evils; which, you may depend on it, 


the public duly appreciate. 


[ am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


Dec. 2nd, 5612—1851. JUDAICUS. 


— 


THE PRIZE ESSAYS ON THE POST-BIBLICAL HISTORY 
OF THE JEWS. 
To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


Sir,—I must join with Mr. M. H. Bresslau, in his letter inserted in 
your last Chronicle, in expressing my regret also at the very great apathy 
shown by your leaders with respect to the forth-coming work, which, if 
report speaks truth, is destined to raise the Jewish character in the 
estimation of their Christian neighbours. But what shall be said for 
those among you who, on all public oecasions, placing themselves for- 
ward and receiving public plaudits as the advocates and champions of 
education, have failed to enrol their names as subscribers, and thereby 
prove their sincerity in the cause. The public asks, Where are these 
names 2? and echo answers, Where? Are they ashamed to support a 
Jewish work? I pause for a reply. But all honour to the 291 indi- 
viduals who have, up to this date, enrolled their names under the banner 
of intellectual progress you have so praiseworthily raised aloft. Let all 
be thankful to you that, with a moral courage which redounds to your 
credit, you have worked with zeal to give your brethren the means of 
proving to us Christians, that there are Jews who can elevate their intellect 
to the cultivation of literature, and that your middle class can appreciate 
and support him who originates and they who assist him by their mental 
labours. 

Trusting that your Jewish brethren who have not yet enrolled their 
names to this national work will hasten to do so ere it be too late, and 
wishing you every success, 

1 am, Sir, yours very sincerely, 
Glasgow, Dec. 1, 1851. A Liperat CHuRCHMAN. 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chroniele. 
(Continued from page 54.) 


Sir,—I am perfectly aware that we have been travelling through 
lanes and wading through ditches where only here and there a glimpse 
of the light of instruction has met our eyes. At last we have arrived 
at the gates. What do we now require? The keys. These keys are 
_ none other than the universally and justly-admired sciences, astronomy 
and mechanical astronomy; these two sisters will open the gates of 
instruction for us, and conduct us safely into a spacious room called 
“Preface,” the first with the light of the sun, moon, and stars in her 
hand, the other with the law (of nature), teaching us attraction, cohe- 
sion, and repulsion, which pervade the whole of the material world. 

Although I am perfectly aware that many of your readers read 
mechanical and astronomical books, yet it cannot be denied that there 
are many who perhaps have only heard of such books, but never had 
the opportunity of perusing them ; and as the rudiments of these sciences 
will not disgrace the pages of the Jewish Chronicle, and the intention 
being to enable the young reader to understand the text of Genesis 

thoroughly, I am therefore obliged to give them some little information 
about the “ solar system,” which belongs to the science of astronomy. 


JEWISH CHRONICLE. 


“ Astronomy is a very sublime science. It inspires the min 
with exalted conceptions of the wisdom and power of the 
Creator. It abounds with endless variety, and is consequen 
to the human intellect. This noble science upholds the 
revolutions, and distances of the planets.” 


d of man 
OMDipotens 


ly p 


Tue SoLtar SystTem.! 


The sun is an immense globe, placed near the comm 
lower focus of the orbits of all the planets, and turns roy 
in 25 days and 14 hours, which is known by the spots 
surface that arise on one side and 
diameter is 890,000 English miles, 
larger than the earth. 

The sun was long thonght to be a vast globe of fire, against 
our modern astronomers have brought many rational objections 
Hirschel considers the body of the sun to be opaque, and in general hid 
from our view by means of a luminous atmosphere; that what are called 
spots on the sun are real openings in the atmosphere, through Which 
the opaque body of the sun becomes visible ; that this atmosphere tualf 
is not fiery or hot, but is the instrument which God designed to act on 
the caloric, or latent heat; and that heat is only produced by the solar 
light acting upon and combining with the caloric, or matter of fire 
tained in the air, and other substances which are heated by it. 

Mercury is the nearest planet to the sun, and moves round it jn 
about 88 days, which is the length of its year; the length of its day is 


on centre or 
nd on its axis 


upon 
«sappear on the other. 


and it is more than a million times 


Which 
Dr. 


con- 


unknown. ‘Its diameter is 3200 miles, and its distance from the sun is 


about 37,000,000 of miles. 

Mercury is not often seen by the naked eve, but when visible appears 
very bright; through a good telescope it exhibits the various phases of 
the moon. Sometimes it passes over the sun, exhibiting the appearance 
of a small black spot upon the solar disk. Its last transit, visible to us 
was on the 5th of May, 1832. 

Venus is the second planet from the sun, and performs her revolu- 
tion in 224 days, 17 hours, which is the length of her year; she turns 
on her axis in 23 hours 2] minutes, which is the length of her natural 
day ; her diameter is 7700 miles. Through a telescope she exhibits 
the various phases of the moon. Like Mercury, she sometimes passes 
over the sun, and resembles a dark spot on its surface. These transits, 
however, are rare, not happening more than_ twice in a century; they 
are of great use in determining the solar parallax, by which the distances 
of all the planets from the sun are found. The next transit of Venus 
will take place on the 9th of December, 1874. This planet is about 
68,000,000 miles from the sun. 

Venus may be easily known by her brightness, which exceeds that of 
any of the other planets, being sometimes so considerable as to cause a 
visible shadow. 

The earth is the third planet from the sun, and revolves about it in 
the space of 365 days.5 hours 49 minutes 57 seconds. Its diameter is 
7940 miles, and it turns on its axis from west to east in 23 hours and 
096 minutes. Owing to its diurnal motion, the inhabitants of the equator 
are carried at the rate of 17 miles and 7 furlongs in a minute, while 
those on the parallel of York (being in latitude 50°) are carried at the 
rate of 8 miles 6 furlongs and a half per minute. The distance of the 
earth from the sun is about 95,000,000 miles. 

The moon is a satellite, or an attendant on the earth, around which 
she moves in 27 days 7 hours and 43 minutes, and in the same time 
turns round on her axis. Her diameter is 2180, and her distance from 
the earth 240,000 miles. 

Mars ‘s the next planet, and at the distance of 144,000,000 of miles 
from the sun, performs its revolutions in one year and about 322 days; 
and revolves on its axis in 24 hours and 40 minutes, being the length of 
his natural day. His diameter is 4400 miles. The appearance of thi 
planet is that of a fiery red.— Yalkut Ben Shimoni. 

Manchester, 30th Nov., 5612—1851. 


(To be continued). 


M. H. &. 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


Sir—In your journal of the 13th of this month, a long letter 4p 
peared from Mr. S. Oppenheim, stating what a great deal of good toe 
Association has done. Now, Sir, I can contradict that, as 1 am om 
who has studied, for the last thirteen years, the prices of Motzas. 
find, by my calculations, that flour, in 1838, cost the master ie 
bakers 3/. 15s. per sack, and they paid ten shillings a day for 
roller. At that time Motzas were sold at sixpence halfpenny pe? ow | 
and I find that, in the years 1850 and 1851, Motzas were sold at ost 
vence halfpenny per pound, showing to the public that the re 
has done no good since its commencement, on account that the ape 
have been paying, for the last few years, the sum of 21. 9s. 9d. per “a 
for flour, and the rollers are now only getting 7s. 6d. a day, showing 
you, Mr, Editor, that Motzas are no cheaper on an average now tis 
they were in 1838. It is not the Association that has done the good an 
the Free Trade measures of the late lamented Sir Robert Peel. sale 
true that the Association was established for the purpose of 
down a monopoly of the bakers; but they have not done ™ . 
according to the amount of work done and the saving whic a good 
be made by a reduction of wages, I contend there ought to asters 2 
dividend divided amongst the members, particularly as other ® 


the Motza trade are paying more for their workmen, and yet § ng © 
paying 


! The solar system is also called the Copernican system, 
received throughout all the civilised countries of Europe. It 
goras 500 years before the Christian era, and afterwards 
Copernicus in the sixteenth century, and at last confirmed 


til) revi 
by Sir Isaac 
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| 
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| now univer 
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rice, they get a good profit; and why should not the 
+: t the same 

se de ee Editor, that they talk a great deal about the tax on 
Pas and I find, by my calculation, that they ought not to pay more 
a ten shillings per sack, duty ; but to abolish it entirely cannot be 
done, because if Motzas were two pence per pound, there would be 
hundreds of applications more for Motzas. 

Fearing I should trespass too much on your valuable time, I therefore 


1) my remarks for the present. 


the same P 


I remain, yours, etc., 


Nov. 24th, 1851. A Lover or Trutu. 


is letter must close the controversy ; but, in opposition to our 
correspondent, we rather consider, that were Passover bread reduced to 
two pence per pound, the number of poor applying would be considerably 
reduced. —EnirTor. } 


THE DUST OF THE WORLD. 


Eccles. ix. 7,8, 9. ‘‘ Go thy way, eat thy bread with joy, and drink thy 
wine with a merry heart, for God now accepteth thy work. Let thy 

rments be always white, and let thy head lack no ointment. Live 
joyfully with the wife whom thou lovest all the days of the life of thy 
vanity, which he hath given thee under the sun, all the days of thy 
vanity, for that is thy portion in this life, and in thy labour which 
thou takest under the sun.”’ 


In these passages, the wise author points out to the scoffers, who 
deny future life, the doubtful benefit they derive from their indulging in 
earthly passions at the peril of their immortal soul. ‘Go thy way,” 
says the wise preacher, ironically, ‘‘eat thy bread with joy, and drink 
thy wine with a merry heart’’—satiate thyself with all the luxuries of 
wife; eat dainty meats, drink the choicest wines, attire thyself in costly 
raiment, anoint thee with perfumes and ointments, surrender thyself 
entirely as a slave to sensuality and voluptuousness, ‘*‘all the days of 
the life oF THY VANITY;" pursue the road of thy life, whose pleasures 
are delusions, and whose goal is perdition. For this only is the portion 
of thy life, and of the labour thou hast taken under the sun. Abuse, 
says the wise preacher, sarcastically, the power and dignity of volition 
with which thou hast been endowed by the merciful Maker, and abandon 
thyself to vice, profligacy, and adultery! Be unconcerned for thy future 
bliss; pursue thy evil propensities; plunge deeper and deeper in the 
filthy pool of corruption, so that thou mayest arrive at the total destruc- 
tion of mind and body. For God, who penetrates thy stubborn mind— 
God, who knows thy obdurate heart—has perceived thy actions, by which 
thou hast, as it were, debarred thyself from repentance, and forfeited 
every claim to the vouchsafed grace of obtaining remission of sins. 
This truth we find most clearly exempiified in Holy Writ, in the history 
of Pharaoh, king of Egypt, and Sihon, king of the Amorites. For 
when Pharaoh, after having most keenly felt the hand of God, still per- 
sisted in the disobedience of sending the children of Israel, God again 
commanded Moses, saying, “Go in unto Pharaoh, for I have hardened 
his heart, and the hearts of his servants, that I might show these my 
signs before him” (Exod. x. 1). 

When the Almighty, remembering his promise unto Abraham, com- 
manded Pharaoh, by the hand of Moses, to let the children of Israel 
go,he would not hearken; and even after several heavy visitations by 
the hand of God, he, still persisting in his disobedience to the Divine 
wil, God again commanded Moses, saying: “Go to Pharaoh, for 
! have hardened his heart.” Pharaoh, by his cruel oppression against 
the children of Israel, and by his bold blasphemy against God, had, as 
it were, forfeited every claim to the grace of obtaining pardon for his 
sin. 

Maimonides, in his unrivalled work, “ Yad Hachezakah” (‘Treatise 
Teshubah, p- 3), most justly observes, “it is likely that man guilty of 
‘0 or sins, or of deliberated or premeditated evil actions, be excluded 
by the sentence of a true and impartial Judge, from the grace of obtain- 
u§ pardon by repentance, and be doomed to perish in his own wicked- 
ness. As we find God said to the prophet Isaiah: ‘ Make the heart of 
this people gross, make their ears heavy, and shut their eyes ; lest they 
= with their eyes, and hear with their ears, and understand with their 

farts, and return, and be healed’ ” 
j Another proof is furnished in the following verse (2 Chron. xxxvi. 16): 

But they mocked the messengers of God, and despised his words, and 
misused his prophets, until the wrath of the Lord arose against his 
people, till there was no remedy ;” indicating that the children of Israel 
ely pursued their sinful course until they become consummate and 

ardened sinners, and were considered unworthy of repentance—the 
m ofthe soul. All this is exemplified by Pharaoh, king of Egypt, 
0 deliberately oppressed the children of Israel, who first sought refuge 
via 4 land, when he, of his own accord, devised plans to afflict them 

: ‘he most heartless and unrelenting cruelties, by which dire tyranny 
Brovoked the Lord’s wrath, and forfeited every claim to the grace of 
ve remission of his sins by repentance, which is clearly manifested 
Mined passage (Exod. ix. 16), “‘ And in very deed, for this cause have I 

; ‘hee up, for to shew in thee my power, and that my name may 

® declared throughout all the earth.” Such was also the ease with Sihon, 

Ing of the Amorites, of whom it is said (Deut. ii. 30), ‘“‘ But Sihon, 

§ of the Amorites, would not let us pass by him: for the Lord thy 


s ardened his spirit, and made his heart dbstinate, that he might | 
ish him into thy hand;” and is fully proved from the prayer of | 
that the prophet (1 Kings xviii. 87), * Hear me, O Lord, hear me, | 


hast ty 


people may know that thou 


art the Lord God, and that thou 
med their hearts back again.” | ; 


| 


| thall, of 20, Bevis Marks, St. Mary-Axe, London. | | 


Hence we perceive’that neither Pharaoh nor Sihon, nor the Israelites, 
were by premeditation doomed to a life of sin, but they, by their own 
free will, abandoned themselves to a life of iniquity, which ultimately 
excluded and debarred them from repentance.—Rabdi Belais’ Com- 
mentary on Ecclesiastes. 


THE ATHEIST. 


The fool hath said in his heart, There is no Ged. They are corrupt, the 
have done abominable works, there is none that doeth good.—(Psalm xiv. 1. 
Gc—watch the morning’s dewy ray, 
That wakes the rosy dawn of day, 
Amid the clouds that float on high, 
In sunshine through the glowing sky— 


Go—when the burning day declines, 
And the dim sun of evening shines, 
And watch the farewell beams of light 
Dying among the clouds of night— 


Gaze on the pure and trembling star, 
That beams in brightness from afar, 
Through unseen worlds of distant bliss, 
Pouring its rosy light on this— 


Then, with a still and dazzled heart, 
And iost in wonder as thou art, 
On heaven look, if thou canst, and swear, 
There is no God of glory there. 
Hebrew Lyrics. 


New Synacocue Great St. HeLrens.—On Sunday last, Lewis 
Levy, Esq., of Tavistock-square, was elected, by a majority of ninet 
votes, a member of the Board of Deputies, in the place of the late Louis 
Lucas, Esq. 


Sussex Hatt.—On Thursday evening, the 27th ult.. Mr. Shirley 
Hibberd delivered his concluding lecture on astronomy, accompanied 
with illustrations. The lecture was well attended, especially by ladies, 


Miss Estruer JAcoss.—The Evening Sun of the 2nd inst., in giving 
the report of a concert at the Whittingham Club on Monday last, 
makes the following remarks on this young lady who made sb trium- 
phant a debit at Sussex Hall on the 26th ult. :—“ This talented young 
lady in the course of the evening sang several Irish songs in so quaint 
and humorous a manner, that in each instance her songs were re- 
demanded. Her rich Soprano voice was heard to great advantage. 


Tue Locust is an insect which, in the East, is often five or six 
inches long, and of the thickness of a man’s thumb. Its head is shaped 
like that of a horse (Joelii.4). The mouth is large, and furnished 
with four incisive teeth, which traverse each other like scissars. The 
noise made py a flock of them in eating, is compared by Joel (ii. 5) to 
the crackling sound of fire among stubble, and by modern travellers.to 


the rattling of hail-stones. The prophetic writings of the Old Testa- 


ment abound with allusions to this insect, as one of God’s most dreadful 
scourges. All travellers in the East speak of the ravages of this insect 
as quite terrific. The swarms are often a mile in length, darkening the 
air as they pass, and forming a layer of several inches when they settle 
on the earth. Nothing can impede their march; they fill up the deepest 
trenches, extinguish fires, and climb walls. All verdure disappears, and 
the country looks as if burnt up with fire (Exod. x.4—19). 

Pliny states, that in Ethiopia and Parthia they were generally eaten 
as wholesome and agreeable food. The law of Moses pronounced them 
lawful to be eaten (Lev. xi.22). The modern Arabs catch great quan- 
tities, which they cook in various ways, removing the legs and wings, 
and adding oil, salt, ete. Jackson, in his account of Morocco, states, 
that locusts are there esteemed a great delicacy, and, during the time of 
their swarming, are served up at the principal tables. 


AN incident mentioned in the familiar story of Jonah, still marks 
the natural history of the country east of the Tigris, the scene of its 
occurrence to the prophet. While in the neighbourhood of the Assyrian 
capital, “‘ it came to pass, when the sun did rise, that God prepared a . 
vehement east wind,” and the moody and repining messenger fainted 
under the sultry blast. The points from which it blows are east, north- 
east, and those intermediate. Hence the Arabs call it sherkz, or easterly, 
while the Kurds denominate it, from its painfnl effects, Baya-rish, or 
ihé black wind. It occurs by night as well.as by day, and the singular 
fact is asserted .by every one in the country, that though violent, its 
influence is not felt at the same time more than two hours off in any 


direction. ‘Last night,” Mr. Rich states, referring to his stay in 


Sulimania, ‘‘ while I was sitting in a large company, at Omar Khaznadar’s, 
the evening having previously been calm and warm, and we were all 
busily employed in talking, just as the moon rose about ten, an intoler- 
ably het puff of wind came from the north-east. This was indeed 
the so much dreaded sherki, and it has continued blowing ever since 
with great violence from the eastand north-east. Thi’ wind is the terror of 
these parts, and without it the climate of Sulimania would be very agree- 
able.” The thermometer rose 10° as soon as it came on, orfrom 80° to. 90°. 


MARRIED. | 


) Norwich, Mr. Daniel Soman, third son of 
On Wednesday, the 26th ult, at Norwich, : 


Mr. David Soman, of that city, to Miss Juliet, second daughter of 


71 
— 
| 
| 
| 
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Jews’ and General Literary and Scientific 
Institution, 
SUSSEX HALL, LEADENHALL STREET. 
LECTURES. 
Tuvurspay EventnG next, December 11th, at half-past 8 o’clock, 
Miss GLYN (late of the Theatre Royal, Sadler’s Wells), 
Will deliver a Dramatic Reading of Shakspeare’s Tragedy of 
MACBETH. 
Admission: Members’ Friends, 6d.; Non-Members, ls. 
Fripay Evenine next, Dec. 12th, at 8 o'clock, 
Mr. JOHN CLARK, 
On the Sacred Poetry of the Hebrews, compared with that of Classical Literature. 
Admission Free, by Tickets to be had in the Library. 


SUBSCRIPTION TO THE INSTITUTION 20s, AND 30s. PER ANNUM, 
MORRIS 8S. OPPENHEIM, Secretary. 


R. BENISCH respectfully begs to inform the Subscribers to his Hebrew-English 
edition of the Pentateuch, that the work will shortly appear, the difficulties which 
delayed its publication having been overcome, The Subscription Price is 10s, 6d,, and 
Subscriber's Names are still received at the Translator’s Residence, 28, King-street, 
Bloomsbury, and at Sussex Hall, Leadenhall-street, where, also, Specimen Sheets are 
to be seen; but immediately or the publication of the work the price will te raised to 15s, 

N.B. The English Edition, already published, at 5s. per copy, is to be had at Sussex 
Hall. 

“ We strongly recommend to the support of the community a work so well calculated 
to supply a deeply-felt want, so creditable to the community in whose special behalt it 
was executed, and the sterling merits of which are so generally acknowledged,” —Jewish 
Chronicle. 


Just published, price One Shilling, 
A SERMON 
N the mixture of Love, Fear, and Joy, as inspired by the observances of Judaism. 
() Delivered at the Brighton Synagogue on the Eighth Day of Solemn Assembly, 
October 19th, 5612—1851. 
BY ALEXANDER B, DAVIS, 
Master of the Western Jews’ Free School for Boys. 


To be had ef the Author, 59 a, Greek-street, Soho-square. 


— 


Ladies’ Loan and Visiting Society. 
HE Committee have to acknowledge, with many thanks, the receipt of £20 
from Mrs. A Montefiore, of Stanhope-street; £15 towards the Relief Fund, 

and £5 towards the Loan Fund, of the above Society. 


Jewish Lying-In Charity. 
For supplying Bread, Meat, Coals, and Crrocery, to Poor Married Jt rsh Females 
during their Accouchements, 
Held at the Biracx Lion Tavern, Middlesex-street, 
EsTABLISHED 1845. 


Patron, BARON LIONEL DE ROTHSCHILD, M.P. 


HE Subscribers are respectfully informed, that the Election for the admission of 
FOUR APPLICANTS to the Gifts of the above Charity will take place on Tuesday 
Evening, Dec, Lith, S51, at the Society's Room as above, 
The Voting will commence at 7 o'clock, and close at 9 precisely. 
Persons wishing to become Subscribers, by. paying one Quarter’s Subscription are 
eligible to vote, (By order), 
Dec, Ist, 1851. C. JOEL, Secretary, 32, Brick-lane. 


A Case of Beal Distress. 

ENJAMIN ABRAHAMS, Picture-Frame Maker, of No. 12, Gravel-lane, Hounds- 

ditch, adjoining the Jews’ Infant School, an industrious man, has been so reduced 
by illness of himself and family, (one who was blind lately died, and two children, 
one of whom is nearly blind, as well as the father, are now suffering from disease) that 
the sympathy of the benevolent is earnestly solicited in behalf of this poor family,— 
clothing. bedding, etc., having all been made away with for food, etc. The children 
were compelled to leave the Infant School in consequence of their illness, For the last 
few weeks the family (including four children) have existed from a donation by the 
Ladies Visiting Society, and the pence collected by the poor of the neighbourhood. 
The medical attendant has declared that if proper nourishment is not forwarded for 
the family the worst consequences are to be apprehended. Donations of clothing or 
money will be thankfully received, and duly acknowledged, by J. Vallentine, 132, 
Houndsditch, and at the Jewish Chronicle office, 24, Noundsditch, 


Previously acknowledged 4 0 


Per Mr. Isaac Vallentine:—S, J. Manning, Esq., 10s, 

Per Jewish Chronicle:—A Friend, £1; E, Alex, Esq., 5s,; Mrs. Moses Hart, 2s, 6d.; 
A Lady, 5s.; N. B. (per Mr. P. L, Barnett), 5s.; Jonas Levy, Esq, (Upper Montague- 
street), 10s.; Nathaniel Levy, Esq. (Montague-place), 10s, ; Mrs. N, Levy (per ditto),1 Os.; 
Lewis Levy, Esq. (Tavistock-square), 10s.; Moses Cohen, Esq. (Great Dover-road), 7s.; 
Children of ditto, 3s.; B. b-=Joseph, Esq. (Liverpool, per ditto), 2s, 6d.; H, Joseph, Esq, 
(ditto, per ditto), 2s.6d.; Samuel L, Caffe, Esq. (Liverpool, per Mr. Coleman Solo- 
mon), 5s,; Private Collection among the Committee of the Linusarian Benevolent. Loan 
Werth 16s, 6d.; Nathan Defries, Esq., 10s,6d.; I. L, Levison, Esq. (Brighton), some 
clothing. 


Wanted, 


Young Man and Young Woman, as Assistants; also, an Apprentice; in a 


Haberdashery, Toy, and Fancy Business. Address, A., at the Jewish Chronicle 
Office, 24, Houndsditch. 


REVOLUTION IN LIGHT. . 
Clark’s Gas Burners. 
Gas Chandeliers and Fittings. 


HE Star, the Comet, the Golden, the Glass, the Reflecting, and the Gem Gas 
Burners are the best in existence. Every Burner bears a label, “ CLARK’s 
Patent.” A brilliant light. They consume the gas that is entering into a state 
of combustion more perfectly than any burner hitherto produced. They effect a 
great saving in gas.—Every one should use these Burners. When these Burners 
are fitted with CLark’s Enamelled Globes, they have an extremely chaste and 
elegant appearance. The Cas Chandeliers are magnificent in design and very low 
in price. The Gas Fittings are cheap and well made. No one should buy without 
first calling to see the immense Stock of Gas Fittings constantly on show. The 
Metropolitan Light Company also contract for and fix Gas Work. 


~ An immense assortment of Lamps of every desc~iption Sor the Public to select from, 


The Burners 
Are constantly burning at the Establishment of the 


METROPOLITAN LIGHT COMPANY, 


447, WEST STRAND, 


Next Door to the Electric Telegraph Company, 


And 1, ADELAIDE STREET, WEST STRAND, LONDON, 


i by John Wertheimer, of No. 1, Circus Place, London Wall, and p 


Commercial Boarding and Lodging y 
19, BLACKFRIARS’ STREET, SALFORD, M ANCHESTER 


_ Two Minutes’ Walk from the Exchange, Post Office, ete ete... ete 


RS. LEON, Widow of the late Samuel Leon, in returning th 
extensive patronage with which she has been honoured for the ee fot the 
begs to inform Commercial Gentlemen and others Visiting inchoate ~ 
still carries on the business, and trusts by strict attention and assiduity, — 
the well-known RESPECTABILITY of her establishment, to merit a added to 
past favours, Continuance of 


; An Ordinary every Day at half-past One. 


To Jewellers Silversmiths, and the Geno... 
“Faney Trades. © General 


ae a Situation as Assistant, by a Young Man, aged 1g R 
undeniable. Address, post-paid, A. R., 322, Oxford-street, _ 


Education. 


RS. HARTOG (late Miss Marion Moss, one of the Authoresses of the R 
of Jewish History), begs to inform her Friends and the Jewish Pr 
at large, that, assisted by Mons. ALPHONSE HARTOG, a native of Paris and "ord 
of Languages, she intends opening a Boarding and Day School for Youn Li “9 
and a Preparatory School for Little Boys. The Course of Instruction wil) . = 
English, in all its branches; Hebrew, according to the German and Puta 
pronunciation; French and German, Music, and Plain and Ornamenta] Needlewort 
Drawing and Dancing, if required. sears 
Conscious that she will bring to her task many years’ experience, both as a publi 
and private teacher, Mrs. Hartog trusts that she will meet with encoutenen . 
from her co-religionists ; and by strict attention to her duties, she will sideatnn 
to merit their support. The year will be divided into three equal terms of Med 
months each, the first commencing on the Ist of January, 1852, (Each term to be 
paid in advance.) As the number of Boarders will be strictly limited to Twelve 
Mrs. Hartog will receive them into her family circle, where they will enjoy the same 
advantages as if educated in Paris, French being constantly spoken in the Feta. 
blishment. 
Whiting and Languages taught by Masters. Holidays, three weeks at Passdyer 
and the week of Tabernacles. 
6, Finsbury Place South, 
For Terms, apply at 8, Magdalen Row, Great Prescott Street. 


eferences 


moms 
Institution for the Relief of the Indigent Blind of 
the Jewish Persuasion, 


EstTaBLisHep A.M, 5580—1819. 
HE Governors and Subscribers are respectfully informed, that there are a 
present Vacancies for Two Persons to receive the Benefits of the Charity. 
Further particulars to be obtained from Mr. 8. Solomon, the Secretary, at 37, Duke- 
street, Aldgate. 


‘Board and Residence at the West End. 


HE MISSES ALEXANDER beg respectfully to inform the Jewish Public, that 
Ladies and Gentlemen may be accommodated at their establishment with 
every degree of comfort and domestic attention, either by joining their family 
circle, or occupying separate apartments exclusively. A party of Gentlemen, also, 
wishing to join in the occupation of separate apartments, may be accommodated 
with an elegant suite of rooms entirely to themselves. Ladies or Gentlemen whose 
object is to combine economy with respectability, will please apply to the Misses 
ALEXANDER, No. 10, Bedford Street, corner of Chandos Street, Strand. References 
exchanged. 


THE GUTTA PERCWA PACKENG, 


FOR 


Glands, 
steam Pumps, 
Engines, ete. 


HIS PACKING is more DURABLE and ECONOMICAL than any other # 
present in use, as it saves time, and consumes less oil and tallow than the 
ordinary Packing, and can be applied with greater facility. 1t answers equally weil 
for Steam, and Hot or Cold Water Pumps. sy 
Instructions. 


In applying the Packing it should be well covered with tallow. After working 8 
short time it will require to be screwed down, and additional coils put in as may O° 
necessary. By this means entire repacking is seldom required. 


Packings made to Order on receipt of Dimensions. 


GUTTA PERCHA FEED PIPES 
For LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES, offer similar advantages, as far as Cone: + 
Durability, and Resistence to the Effects of Steam, Hot or Cold Water,, ar 
concerned. 


Instructions. 


it to 
Previous to fastening on, insert the end of the pipe in hot water, or oe oe 
steam—it will then become sufficiently pliable to enable the Clamp to 
easily. 


PATENT 


GUTTA PERCHA BOSSE® 


FOR FLAX MANUFACTURERS. effected & 
The Gutta Percha Company have pleasure in stating that they have bs 
considerable improvement in the manufacture of Bosses, and at reduced p 


Orders for Export will have immediate attention. 


had, 
Every variety of Gutta Percha articles suitable for Manufacturers Bat Plax 
viz,—Mill Bands, Pump Buckets, Felt Edging, Tubing, Lining for for Acids 


Holders, Shuttle Beds, Washers, Covers for Rollers, Syphons, Carboys 
Funnels, etc., Bowls, Ladles, te aby 
anufactnre arf 
The Gutta Percha Company, Patentees,15, we 
| Road, City Road, London. | 
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Printed for the Proprietor, Joseph Mitchell, at the Printing ublished bY Ed Sch, in th 


4, Paternoster-row, and may be had at the Jewish Chronicle Office, 24, 


1 City of London; also of G. Levi, 26, London Road, Li 1; M.H. | 
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